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PREFACE 


The life of Stephen Peet would, no doubt, have been writ- 
ten long ago, had his valuable work been done all in one state 
or under the direction of one denomination. Indeed, several 
short biographical sketches have been written by men connect- 
ed with the various institutions which he founded; but none of 
these writers seem to have been familiar with the full extent of 
his work in Ohio, Illinois, and New York. The author of this 
present account, however, has had access to materials poss- 
essed by the family descendants, Beloit College, and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, materials unknown to the writers of the 
earlier reports. Thus it is that the author wishes to record his 
gratitude to the owners of the letters of Stephen Peet, without 
whose kindness and generosity this study would have been 
impossible. 


Even so, certain material of such controversial nature as 
to give momentary pause to lovers of the memory of Stephen 
Peet will appear in these pages. This, though, will not give 
offense when the purpose of this account is understood, for this 
book is not solely a memorial to the achievements of a pioneer 
minister. Primarily, it is a study of the problems involved in 
establishing religious and educational institutions on the fron- 
tier; and, if full light is to be shed on these, the elements of con- 
troversy cannot be excluded. 


Fully nine-tenth of the sources for this study are in manu- 
script. It seems necessary, therefore, to say something of the 
various materials and their location: 


The letters to the American Home Missionary Society, with 
replies, are filed at the Chicago Theological Seminary. Of these 
same letters, the family descendants possess a few which ap- 
pear to be duplicates preserved by Peet for future reference. 
These duplicates, however, are valuable, since many of the or- 


Vv 


iginals are not found in the Home Missionary files. His letters 
to Cutting Marsh, together with replies, are filed at the Wis- 
consin Historical Society Library. The Diary of Peet, which 
includes an account of two years of his life at Yale, is now in 
the possession of his grand-children. é 


The letters concerning Peet’s early life, his relations with 
Beloit College, and the “Western Seminary Movement,” are 
carefully filed by Prof. R. K. Richardson at the College. The 
Emerson letters, also valuable for this study, may be found 
there. 


If there were any manuscript letters and reports concern- 
ing Peet’s work with the Bethel Societies at Cleveland and 
Buffalo, they probably disappeared in a fire of the “Sailors’ 
Home” in New York City. Two important letters from this 
period, however, may be found in the Emerson files at Beloit 
College. Moreover, the Sailor's Magazine and the Bethel Mag- 
azine contain such full accounts of these activities that the 
missing reports are not needed. The former published in New 
York City, may be found at the headquarters of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, at 72 Wall St. Bound copies of the 
Bethel Magazine may be secured at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 


The Emerson files contain documents showing Peet’s rela- 
tion to the “Western Seminary Movement.” Unfortunately, 
the early accounts dealing with the organization of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary were burned in the Chicago fire. But 
the letters of John C. Holbrook, editor of the Congregational 
Herald, and President Fisk of Illinois College, prove beyond 
doubt that to Peet is due the chief credit for the establishment 
of the Seminary. The Holbrook letter is the property of the 
Peet descendants. Fisk’s account was obtained from John A. 
Gustafson, Clerk of the Batavia Congregational Church, Ba- 
tavia, Illinois. 


vi 


The author is especially grateful to his wife for correcting 
the manuscript copy, to Dr. Matthew Spinka, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, for encouragement and assistance in 
finding material, to Dr. W. W. Sweet, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for suggestions and corrections, to Professor R. K. Rich- 
ardson, of Beloit College, for access to files of letters he has 
collected and indexed, to John A. Gustafson for use of the 
clerk’s book of the Batavia Congregational Church, and to 
William Elling of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, for 
access to the sources of the Sailor’s Magazine. Mr. William 
FE. Peet, formerly of St. Paul, (now deceased) grand-child of 
Stephen Peet, was generous and helpful in loaning the manu- 
scripts, letters and other documents possessed by the descend- 
ants. 
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CHAPTER I 


Fifa HA Ie LLP) AUN DD EDUCATION 


Stephen Peet was born in Sandgate, Vermont, February 
20, 1797. He was the youngest of four children born to Elijah 
and Betsey Leavenworth Peet. While Stephen was a child his 
parents moved to Lee, Massachusetts, the village from which 
stone was quarried for the United States capital. There they 
attended the Presbyterian church, where Stephen, at the age of 
sixteen, was converted under the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Lee. The 
next year, the family moved to Newburgh, Ohio, a village on the 
Western Reserve a few miles from Cleveland. 


Soon after they arrived in the new home, the father died, 
leaving the family to its own resources. Fortunately, the chil- 
dren were old enough to look after themselves. For two winters, 
Stephen taught the village school at Newburgh, where his early 
literary interests were shown by the training the children re- 
ceived in the production of classical plays. Isham Morgan, one 
of the pupils, later wrote of entertainments which were staged 
in the “upper room” of the log house of Samuel Dillon. People 
rode on horseback from Cleveland and Euclid to see these exhi- 
bitions, while critics reported them to have been presented in 
admirable style. 


Having decided to enter the ministry, Stephen took a pre- 
paratory course under the Rev. Ralph Emerson of Norfolk, 
Connecticut, following which he entered Yale in 1819 


Peet borrowed money for his education from the Ameri- 
can Education Society. It is not known how much he received, 
but, sixteen years after graduation, when he was a missionary 
in Wisconsin, he asked the Society to cancel the loan. With a 
large family to support, he was not able to accumulate any pro- 
perty ; and, since he intended to remain a missionary in the West 
all his life, it was not likely he would ever be able'to pay the 


1 The information was taken from a clipping in the Peet family documents. 
J. C. Holbrook, “A Great Loss,’ Congregational Herald, Chicago, March, 
29, 1855. 


2 Mrs. E. R. Emerson, letter to her son, Joseph (Rockford, Illinois, May 14, 
1870). 
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debt. Evidently, it was customary for the men who went to the 
home mission field to ask for such concessions’ 


The real name of the Society as described in its bulletins 
was “The American Society for the Education of Pious Youth 
for the Gospel Ministry.” Its reports indicate that some stu- 
dents were given funds while others were allowed merely to 
borrow. A student was required to work two hours a day at 
some gainful employment to supplement what was offered to 
him by the Society. Thus, when Peet in his first year at Yale, 
the Society was able to give assistance to 161 students, making 
outright gifts of $8,110 and loaning $4,500." Only the “‘desti- 
tute’ were allowed to become its beneficiaries. 


Young Peet’s diary, including a portion of his junior and 
senior years at Yale, is disappointing. One would expect to 
find in it an account of his social life and activities outside the 
regular routine of college life. But, on the contrary, it does 
not appear that he had any college romances or even included 
young women among his intimate friendships. Indeed, his 
criticism of fellow-students who always appeared in their best 
clothes and kept company with young women indicate that he 
was solely concerned with books and classroom preparation. 
He was disgusted with those “dandies’” who wasted time on 
social activities. Peet boarded and roomed in one of the homes 
of New Haven where he met Mrs. Martha Dennison Sherman, 
a young widow of a Connecticut minister and daughter-in-law 
of his landlady. Three years after graduation he made her his 
wife, but the absence of the young lady’s name from his diary 
indicates that the love affair did not develop during student days. 


The diary, written in excellent penmanship on the com- 
mon paper of an account book over a hundred years ago, 
valuable as a memorial; but, being a series of reveries aoe 
during periods of melancholy, it appears of little historical value. 
Nevertheless, it reflects the student mind of Peet and the pos- 
sible one-sidedness of the college youth aspiring to graduate 
with honors in the early nineteenth century. 7 


This forty-two page document, with many dates missing, 
was written as an exercise of the mind. He had no thought, of 
3 Stephen Peet, letter to the American Education Society, Peet family docu- 


ments (Green Bay, Wisconsin, August 14, 1839). 


4 Fourth Report of the American Education Society (Flag-Gould, Steptember 
29, 1819). 
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it becoming a memorial or even a book which might help him 
to recall happy memories of student days: 


October 15, 1821.—The book is designed for no one to inspect but my 
single self ; and should it by accident fall into the hands of any other person, 
he is requested and commanded by all the secret merit herein contained, 
to pursue these lines no further, but as you [sic] regard my friendship and 
your own honor, close this book and return it to me the sole proprietor .. . 

This is neither a journal, a diary or commonplace book—nor is it a 
book of extracts but simply a liber Fragmentorium ... But I shall put down 
my own observations on men, manners, books, seasons, etc... . if I happen 
to observe anything peculiar even in great men... I shall venture to write 
it Own... .. 


What presents a more melancholy atmosphere than a col- 
lege campus during vacation time? Then the accustomed voices 
of the students hurrying to and from classes are replaced by 
brooding silence, while the empty buildings stand lonely in the 
midst of untrampled squares of grass. Only memories haunt 
the place like unhappy ghosts of those faces which will never 
appear again. Once Peet arrived at such a time, in the autumn, 
ten days before the opening of the school year. Longing for 
home and old friends after a journey of six hundred miles, he 
found the college quiet and deserted. For comfort he turned 
to writing in his diary. 

... the image of my dear mother rises up before me and I am for the 
moment to see her and enjoy her society. But at the recollection that six 
hundred miles intervenes between us—the vision disappears—my spirits 
droop and sadness pervades my soul. At last I resort to this dear privilege 


of writing down my thoughts and while I am writing I almost seem to be 
with her and my spirits are enlivened. 


Peet had a strong attachment for his mother who had 
kept him, through wise counsel, from crime “that would have 
brought upon me disgrace and ruin.” She had “enlivened the 
dull hours” and made him think seriously of life. 


When it was time for college to open his mood improved 
and he wrote: 


October 25, 1821.—This is the day for college to convene. Every 
carriage, stage, steamboat and packet comes in loaded with students .. . 
Much confusion usually attends such occasions. Every student changes 
his room and the college yard is filled with furniture some of which is for 
sale and some to be moved to the new apartments .. . Here are about three 
hundred young men who have become acquainted and somehow attached to 
one another .. . each individual must have three hundred good hearty hand- 
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shakings and is compelled to answer as many times to inquiries: ‘How have 
you been, where have you spent the vacation’ etc. 


After being in college two years, he discovered that he knew 
nothing. But let him tell it: 


October 21, 1821.—. . . Three years ago when I made a little progress 
in my literary course I thought I knew half enough to enter upon a pro- 
fession .. . but now I feel myself further from the object than I did at that 
time.—I am no more fit to study a profession than a school-boy is to go 
to congress. 


In these days, when but few men were able to go to col- 
lege, the student was regarded as an aristocrat, and Peet thought 
that the general public looked upon him with much reverence 
and respect. It made him feel uncomfortable. 


October 22, 1821.—But for my own part, I do not know of any sud- 
den and incomprehensible change which these cold walls produce. I have 
never yet seen any beings here who are totally unlike all other men, ex- 
cepting a few apes and dandies .. . I eat and sleep, walk around, read and 
converse with people as I used to. I love my friends and the ladies as I 
used to’ 4. | 


Yet Peet probably differed from the general public more 
than he realized, for on the next day there was a big fair in the 
city and he recorded a sarcastic criticism of it. He described 
his impressions as the bells rang and the cannon boomed for 
its opening: 

At one time I conjectured that the king of England was dead. Again 
I imagined that Bonaparte had shown the world a new trick and made his 
escape by digging out of his grave and swimming to Paris. At another 
time I suspected that our chuckled-headed governor had come to town on 


his little white pony or that our election was about to take place or some 
other dreadful calamity was about to befall the country. 


It was a holiday at the college the day of the fair, and 
Stephen, who had intended to sleep late that morning, was 
awakened by the sound of the cannon. When the bells sound- 
ed a short while later to announce that it was time for the 
people to assemble, he hurriedly dressed and went to the exhi- 
bition. The program started with a meeting at the church. 
The choir sang, the minister gave a short talk, and a young 
lawyer made a speech on agriculture. But the day was spoiled 
for Peet. He did not like the way the exhibits were arranged 
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nor the conduct of the “beaus” and “ladies,” who crowded and 
pushed the elderly people about. 


Evidently, the fair, or the “cattle show,” as he called it 
was something unusual in New England, for he had never seen 
such a thing before. Nor is it surprising that he was disgusted 
with its cosmopolitan character, for men of the professions or 
people of wealth were not expected to mingle socially with the 
crowd in New England. The young student may have been a 
bit old fashioned; but read what he said: 


The first observations I made were upon the mixed multitude as- 
sembled. As they retired from the church to the place of public exhibition 
it was quite diverting to see persons of almost every description of character 
and appearance crowded together. They seemed for a time to have forgotten 
that distinction which is usually preserved between them. Men, women, 
children, mechanics, ministers, farmers, officers, ploughboys, negroes, dan- 
dies and the whole catalog of worthies were all huddled together .. . But 
it was such a compound mess that one would be diverted from the scene; 
and though he would wish to admire the object he could scarcely avoid 
being disgusted at the manner in which the exhibition was conducted. 
There were thrown together in a confused mass, carpets, shawls, straw- 
bonnets, wax figures, cloth, fly-brushes, snuff boxes, coats, thread, silk, 
vests, chairs, trunks etc. etc. Among the agricultural variety were, oxen, 
cows, hogs, ploughs etc. . . . but my mind was completely disgusted with 
the many ludicrous circumstances which attended such public shows. Go 
see such crowds of all ranks rushing together, unmindful of those forms 
of politeness which ought never to be dispensed with, and even the beaus 
and fair ladies of this city, upon which the rays of the sun seldom reflect, 
will rush through a crowd of venerable old men and the rabble to witness 
what they would disdain to exhibit as their own production. 


Peet admitted that he went to the fair for instruction rath- 
er than entertainment. He was intimately acquainted with his 
fellow students, but his social affairs seem to have been con- 
fined to the college. In truth, his continual reference to “beaus,” 
“dandies” and “apes” show him to have had little interest in 
social life in any place. It would have been far better, perhaps, 
if he had taken part in social activities. The diary reflects a 
mental struggle and seems to have been used only as a release 
from monotony, and to record sarcastic criticism of those he did 
not like. Once he complained of mind wandering. 


How curiously a man feels when he cannot tell how he does feel— 
when he scarcely knows what his thoughts are and is unable to bring them 
to bear upon any definite object. It is then that the mind wanders from 
one subject to another without investigating any or coming to any clear 
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decision. This, I believe, is the reason why some who are very diligent in 
their studies make but very little proficiency. 


But this was the day before school began and when his fel- 
low students assembled he was in a better mood. 


The attachments which members of a literary institution feel for one 
another arise no doubt from their being so intimate while being engaged 
in similar pursuits by similar means. This attachment is probably less 
strong than that which exists among those whose friendship is limited to 
a few; still there is a pleasure arising from this intimacy and there always 
will be a tender recollection of those scenes which we here enjoy in the 
society of our fellow students. The friendship which exists among class 
mates is much greater than that which is extended to students in general. 
Four years spent in the pursuit of the same object and daily intercourse 
with our associations will strengthen the attachment which we have for 
one another and make the parting hour more painful. 


He enjoyed the atmosphere of his room with its cozy ap- 
pearance, where everything was neatly arranged, each in its own 
place. A board upon which to write was attached to his large 
arm-chair, and he read by the clear light of a brass lamp, while 
close by were his ink stand, papers and watch. Moreover, it is 
recorded that the back of his chair extended up just far enough 
so that he could recline his head when he wished to think pretty 
hard or felt disposed to take a short nap. | 


In the Yale of the twenties, the student who spent too little 
time at his studies was a “dandie.”’ Peet had a whole page in 
his diary about one of these fellows: 


I know a young man who has been in college sometime without ar- 
riving to any great distinction and appears destined never to shine with 
superior lustre in the world. He is one of those innocent and harmless 
beings whom none can charge with any crime but whom none can love. 
His great deficiency appears to be the want of decision of character. He 
seems to depend entirely upon others for his ideas . . . He makes great 
efforts toward being a gentleman and would display great gentility and 
politeness if he were capable... . his dress is always neat and I imagine he 
spends at least one sixth of his time in brushing and fixing. If he is going 
to recitation or to dinner he must put on his ‘tother’ coat, brush off the 
dust, comb his hair and adjust his crevat and perhaps spend ten or fifteen 
minutes in brushing his shoes ... Now I am very fond of seeing a person 
neat in his appearance but it becomes disgusting when carried too far. I 
actually believe he would rather lose several lessons than to be seen about 
college or walking the streets with a little lint on his coat or dust on his 
pantaloons ... 


The closing pages of the diary include some orations which 
he delivered before the literary society. On one occasion, he 
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was appointed by the faculty to write an essay for “exhibition 
purposes.” ‘The subjects of those orations furnish a good index 
to what interested the college mind of that day. Here are some 
of them: “The Influence of Sympathy Over the Mind”; “Orig- 
inal Talent” ; ““What Is the World and What Is Heaven”’; ‘“‘Con- 
ditions of Our Frontiers in the Late War.” The oration on 
“Frontiers” advocates “‘a more adequate fortification of our Can- 
adian boundaries.”” In “Original Talent” he undertook to prove 
that creative thinking depended upon training in youth rather 
than upon heredity. Newton was cited as one who was trained 
early to observe. Demosthenes, Peet said, did not inherit his 
talent as an orator. 


The closing part of the essay reflects Peet’s ideas of what 
constitutes a happy and useful life. Wealth and honor and 
keenness of mind are not, he thought, to be regarded as a source 
of happiness: 


But leave me this small, this despised source of happiness, that of 
doing good, and I envy him not... I envy the literary celebrity who re- 
mote from public view, far away from the noise and confusion of worldly 
men, in some distant forest or on some obscure island stands at the door 
of the poor heathen’s hut, addressing an anxious and attentive though 
ignorant assembly ... Here is a real pleasure .. . How delightful must be 
the task to teach the savages of the wilderness that there is a God who 
lives and reigns forever. 


This record in his diary, together with an essay written 
G@ieergel Naracter ot. Rev, Dr. Worchester,’ reveal Peet's early 
inclination toward the home mission field. The essay was writ- 
ten in the summer of 1821 and a few months later it was copied 
in the diary in order that young Stephen might frequently re- 
fer to it as an example for his own life. Dr. Worchester had 
for many years devoted his life without salary to the secretary- 
ship of the American Board of Foreign Missions. He died in 
1821 while on a tour of some of the Indian mission stations 
under the jurisdiction of the Board. Stephen Peet liked his 
fine, generous spirit and the Christian patience shown when 
involved in controversies. He thought him a person who had 
given himself unselfishly where his service was most appre- 
ciated. 

Many of the essays, like that of “The Death Bed,” are un- 
interesting to the reader of today, but they have historical value 
in the sense that they were written for publication. They mark 
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the beginnings of a literary career which years later resulted 
in such productions as the Bethel Magazine, the History of 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches in Wisconsin, and 
numerous accounts in eastern magazines of churches on the 
frontier. 


In the spring of 1823 Peet was graduated from Yale with 
honors. He went to Norfolk, Connecticut, where he taught a 
school during the following winter and took courses in theo- 
logy under his friend, the Rev. Ralph Emerson. The next sum- 
mer he held revival meetings. Then, after a short vacation and 
rest, he went to Dr. Griffin, of Williamstown, to receive further 
instruction in theology. The arrangements for a short term 
of six weeks were considered by Peet to be insufficient and he 
left with much disappointment. Dr. Griffin explained with apol- 
ogies that he was unable to give him more time. At the meeting 
of the Presbytery in Albany, Peet met some students from 
Princeton who told him about the advantages of their Semin- 
ary. After considering various institutions and eliminating 
them one by one, he decided to go to New York to interview 
some ministers. When he arrived and found that those he want- 
ed to see were on vacation, Peet determined to visit Princeton 
and find out for himself. Arriving there by boat a few days 
later, he had “just one cent in his pocket.” Even though dis- 
couraged and unhappy, he felt sure that he was being led by 
Providence to get his theological training at that institution. 
Three things worried him: Dr. Griffin’s refusal to tutor him, 
the lack of sufficient funds for a further course at Princeton, 
and the conservative point of view of the Princeton professors. 
He wrote to his friend Emerson saying that Dr. Griffin was 
‘“flickle.”’ Peet did not care, however, if others did call him 
“a poor dog” for going there and spending all his money with- 
out any support duringia course of study: 


I know nothing about what I shall do for money . . . no prospect of 
getting any of any consequence from any quarter. 


He thought that God would provide in some way, but, if it should 
be impossible to stay, he would go South. 


We may be fairly sure that Emerson sent him some letter 
of encouragement and he probably sent him some money also. 
Emerson did not know until then that Peet had any intention 
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of going to Princeton. This good minister and theological pro- 
fessor was for many years the source of much help and friendly 
counsel to Peet, and the Princeton experience was an exception 
in Peet’s making any decision without first consulting him. 


There were a hundred and twenty students at Princeton, 
mostly from the South. Peet found them “friendly and pious.” 


Emerson received a second letter from Peet expressing ap- 
preciation for the encouragement he received. Matters had 
cleared up and he was no longer perplexed. He was, indeed, 
now happy and contented, although he was not in agreement 
with the religious views of some of the professors: 


It is too triangular to go down smooth’... What do you think of the 
doctrine avowed by the professor: ‘men come into a state of condemna- 
tion without any reference to and entirely independent of their personal 
character.” 


The modern student preparing for the ministry would think 
Peet a bit peculiar when he explains that he did not have time 
for any association with women. Yet such was the truth, and 
he soberly records that he saw them only as they passed the 
seminary. 


On the week before Christmas of the same year, Emerson 
had yet another letter from Peet, written from the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. The young student was depressed again, 
and no reason was given for leaving Princeton. At Auburn he 
found thirty-four friendly students when he soon joined in list- 
ening to the simple philosophy and theology of Dr. Richards. 
“The professor,” Peet said, “is liberal and makes one think for 
himself.” 


Peet thought that he had wasted the past year and wandered 
around too much: 


For a year past I have been like a wandering star, which remains 
for a short time in one place then shoots across the heavens to another, 
and again taking a different direction wanders away almost out of sight... 
My path is not marked with its brightness nor does my life shine with its 
lustre. 


5 Letter to the Rev. Ralph Emerson, of Norfolk, Connecticut (Princeton, 
May 3, 1824). 


6 Letter to Emerson (Princeton, July 21, 1824). 
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He felt that he might be “destined to wander” but that there was 
no objection to this if he gathered somtehing important and 
was known to the multitude for “kindness and benevolence.” 


During a part of the summer he had the opportunity of 
visiting some of the churches of the Western Reserve where 
he began his ministry two years later. He was impressed with 
the log churches such as “one never sees in the East.” He also 
liked the revival atmosphere of the West.’ 


We hear no more of Peet until August 21, 1826. By this 
time, he was in a better mood. He informed Emerson that he 
was settled in a pastorate at Euclid, Ohio. On May 1 of that 
year he was married to Mrs. Martha Dennison Sherman, whom 
he had met in the home of his landlady at Yale.’ Mrs. Sherman, 
whose mother was a Williams, a well known family in Connecti- 
cut, was a woman of fine personal qualities and noble ancestry. 
At the early age of seventeen she had married the Rev. Henry 
Sherman, grandson of Roger Sherman of Revolutionary fame. 
But the death of her husband four years later left her alone 
with one small child. For nine years, the two had made their 
home with the mother-in-law at New Haven, where Stephen 
Peet boarded. There Mrs. Sherman had divided her time be- 
tween teaching the neighborhood children and assisting in the 
Nettleton revivals. Thus being still at the early age of thirty 
at the time of her second marriage, with high educational ideals 
and some experience as a minister’s wife, she was well fitted 
to become the helpmate of Stephen Peet.’ 


In the first letter to the Rev. Ralph Emerson written from 
Euclid, Peet did not say anything about his bride. Even so he 
wrote that he had bought a house and “settled down in the 
business [his] heart desired.” He reported an “eventful year, 
including installation as pastor, his wedding, ordination, elec- 
tion to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
a month’s honeymoon in the East. 


Euclid, which was near Newburgh, his boyhood home, was 
a village of two stores, a tavern, and some small shops. Its 
residence and places of business were all along one street a mile 
7 Letter to Emerson (December 17, 1824). 


8 Letter to Emerson (August 21, 1826). 


9 <A. L. Chapin, president of Beloit College, In Memoriam (Beloit, Wiscon- 
Sin eUSi 1 h. 
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in length. The site marked the junction of the Ohio canal with 
Lake Erie. Four stages, “as fine as any in the East,” passed 
through each day on their way between Buffalo and Cleveland. 
The neighboring farmers were wealthy. Cider cost seventy- 
five cents a barrel; wheat was fifty to seventy-five cents a 
bushel, and peaches were too plentiful to sell. The young min- 
ister received a salary of only $400 a year, but since fruits and 
vegetables were abundant at low prices he believed it equivalent 
to a salary of $700 in New England. 

A faithful minister can get a good support in this country ... I am 
perfectly contented with my situation . . . Now if anyone asks you this 
question you are welcome to give them facts and stop the gross misrepre- 
sentations which have been made by some home-sick missionaries or some 
lazy candidate who has taken for granted that it was all woods here and 
would never venture come here and see . . . No minister in your country 
[Emerson’s| has half the opportunity ... There are fewer ministers . 


Bro. Bradstreet and myself are bishops, if you please, of more than two- 
thirds of a country as large as yours. 


Peet said that he was glad that his church was “strictly 
Presbyterian.” In view of the fact that he spent the major 
part of his later ministry in interdenominational activities, the 
statement is surprising. The church had a membership of one 
hundred, with an attendance which varied from “fifty to five 
hundred.’ It probably received some support from the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, which aided other Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches of the Western Reserve un- 
der the “Plan of Union” of 1801. The churches of both de- 
nominations belonged to a presbytery but each organization 
was allowed to choose its own form of local government. Peet 
liked the arrangement, since it seemed to avoid division. But 
the environment was that of a rough frontier, and, like most 
frontier villages in contrast to New England, there was much 
excitement and activity. It must either grow or die. Nothing 
was stationary. Described in his terms, “society is all afloat 
.. . loose and low infidel sentiments prevail.” 


The peaceful and calm environment of a New England 
village would have made Peet restless, and, with all his diffi- 
culties in Euclid, he yet felt that he was providentially chosen 
for the place.” 


10 Peet, letter to Emerson (August 21, 1826). 


CHAPTER II 


PEET BECOMES (A GEINGO Ra CELE iS bel iaebae 
SOC ia. 


An organization known as the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society had charge of religious activities among sailors of the 
coastal cities of the United States. With the building of can- 
als and the increase of steamboat travel on the Great Lakes, 
places of worship were provided by this organization at Utica, 
Oswego, Buffalo, and Cleveland. Then in September, 1831, 
the Western Seamen’s Friend Society was organized at Cleve- 
land and a chaplain was employed to go from port to port to 
conduct religious services for the sailors. The organizaton, 
with little support and with other difficulties due to an epidemic 
of cholera, had a meager existence its first two years. But in 
February, 1833, the American Seaman’s Friend Society came 
to the rescue of the new organization, appointing Stephen Peet 
its “agent” for the Western canals, rivers, and lakes. Since he 
had previously been acting as secretary, he was already famil- 
iar with the progress and aims of the organization. Now, as 
agent, he was made responsible to a board elected by the West- 
ern society and was required to raise funds for its operation. 


With the building of the steamboat, “New Orleans,” in 
1811, which was intended to sail between Natchez and New 
Orleans on the Mississippi, people had begun to dream of new 
and faster ways of reaching the frontier. The federal govern- 
ment began an extensive program of canal building in 1817, 
and by 1834 had spent eleven and one half million dollars. 
Steamboat travel began on Lake Erie in 1818. In the second 
year of Peet’s agency of the Society there were thirty-four 
steamboats on the lake, half of which had been built during 
that year and the year' before. 


In 1832, Congressman C. A. Wicliffe of Kentucky made 
a speech in the House of Representatives in which he estimated 


1 Editorial, Boatman’s Magazine, October, 1834, p. 8. See also the “Annual 
Report of the Western Seaman’s Friends Society,” Boatman’s Magazine, 
October, 1834, p. 28. 

2 The Western Serman’s Friend Society was supported by local benevolent 
societies, which, together, with the parent organization, were known as 
Bethel Societies (See editorial in Boatman’s Magazine, January, 1836, p. 
145). a 
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the number of boats on the western rivers, the cost of their 
equipment and operation, and their annual income. At that 
time there were 220 steamboats and 4000 flatboats. They gave 
employment to 90,000 men, including builders, operators, and 
men cutting wood for fuel along the shores. The canals also 
required a great number of men. Thus, the Erie canal in 1836 
had approximately 3000 “drivers.’” Peet estimated that there 
were at the same time about a thousand sailors on Lake Erie 
for whom chaplains under the direction of the societies at Cleve- 
land and Buffalo were expected to provide religious services.’ 


It was natural that the Western Seaman’s Friend Society, 
as an auxiliary of the American Seaman’s Friend Society, should 
make its headquarters at Cleveland or Buffalo, where in addi- 
tion to the sailors, there were numerous workmen engaged in 
repairing or building boats or transferrng goods from one boat 
to another. Peet, however, referred to himself as agent of the 
American Seaman’s Friend Society. At any rate, he seems to 
have given much time to the collection of funds while he was 
pastor at Euclid in 1831, and when, two years later, he became 
a full time agent of the western society, he assumed the respon- 
sibility of raising money to put chaplains on boats operating on 
every important river and canal, as well as on some boats oper- 
ating on the lakes. The plan was never fully realized, as inade- 
quate funds limited the placement of chaplains to the ports. 


Emigrants seeking new homes in the West provided plenty 
of business for the lake steamers and there seemed to be no end 
to the development of the industry. Peet was enthusiastic about 
its growth. He wrote thus about life on a Lake Erie steamboat: 


Who can describe a Lake Erie Steamboat;’ a world in miniature; a 
floating babel? JI embarked in the Superior for Cleveland .. . Two decks 
and three cabins appeared to be crammed with specimens of every depart- 
ment of nature and art... Every “kindred and nation, and tongue,” from 
Europe, at least, if not from every quarter of the globe, had sent its dele- 
gate. Should the Peace Society push its project for a “Congress of Nations,’ 
I would suggest a Lake Erie steamboat on a late passage, as the most 
feasible point of meeting ... Making a virtue of their necessity, they seemed 
by mutual consent to forget nationality and commence on that small scale 
their discipleship in republicanism . . . 


3 Boatman’s Magazine, October, 1834, p. 23. Also, J. B. Sullivan, Bethel 
Magazine (a later name for the same periodical), January, 1836, p. 187. 

4 Stephen Peet, writing as editor, Bethel Magazine, January, 1836, p. 148. 
The names of the ports in 1834 were Cleveland, Buffalo, Oswego, and Utica. 

5 Stephen Peet, Boatman’s Magazine, October, 1834, pp. 21-22. 
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But go to the foredeck, appropriated to horses, mules, and oxen— 
wagons, carts and coaches; to the forecabin, the resort of the vulgar and the 
vicious, the intemperate and the profane . . . go to the deck-cabin, and prison 
house of the women and children, and the dining-cabin, the sitting room 
of the men, to discuss politics, religion, literature and the wonders of steam. 


The Boatman’s Magazine, appearing for the first time as 
the official organ of the “Western Seaman’s Friend Society” 1 
October, 1834, at Cleveland, defined the scope and work of He 
Bethel societies. They were (1) to provide chapels at the ports 
convenient for worship; (2) to see that each chapel was under 
the direction of a chaplain to “‘sustain Bethel prayer meetings 
—go among the sailors and boatmen, preach, become acquainted 
with them, endeavor to interest them in the meetings and the 
measures for their improvement, circulate Bibles, tracts, and 
labor in various ways among this class of men and the popula- 
tion in the vicinity of the waters”; (3) to provide libraries and 
reading rooms in connection with the chapels where the sailor 
could sit for quiet reading or secure a book to take with him on 
a voyage; (4) to maintain Sabbath schools for the children 
living in the neighborhood of the ports; (5) to make sure that 
each local society kept a supply of Bibles provided by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society and reading matter furnished by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society; and to prepare the way, through the groups 
which met for worship, for the formation of organized churches. 


In August, 1834, Peet wrote to his friend, the Rev. Ralph 
Emerson, then a professor at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
concerning the type of men required for chaplains. 


For any of the places we want a man of tact & talent—one who can 
go on, depending on his own resources & on God—who can adapt himself 
to common people, to sailors and boatmen etc. and at the same time make 
his meetings interesting to men of mind & talent, and put the cause on 
respectable ground in the view of business men & the public generally. A 
man ought to be able to write, but he must be able to preach without writ- 
ing, and to talk sound theology, & solid instruction ina plain way. It would 
be well if he could sing—and knew how to tell a story 1.e. illustrate relig- 
ious truth by appropriate facts and anecdote.’ 


Peet promised that the salary for such services would be 
enough to sustain a man and his family, although there would 
be some variation determined by the cost of living in the place 
6 Stephen Peet, “The Inland Waters,” Boatman’s Magazine, October, 1834, p. 1. 


7 Peet, letter to the Rev. Ralph Emerson, Cleveland, August 6, 1834, Emerson 
MS. Collection at Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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where he was located. A newly employed chaplain was ex- 
pected to spend the first three months collecting funds for the 
Bethel societies. 


The plan for furnishing wholesome recreation, religious 
education, and opportunities for Sabbath worship for the mar- 
iners required the services of many men in the field to raise 
funds. Such places as Troy, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Cincin- 
nati, where a large number of sailors were expected to congre- 
gate, required a chapel, library, and reading rooms near the 
shores, and a church building erected for the purpose of wor- 
ship. Such an arrangement was intended to accomodate a con- 
stituency of sailors and business men. The plan at Troy, New 
York, where there was a recreational center and a building 
known as “The Bethel Free Church,” furnished the model for 
other ports. The name of the church is significant of Peet’s 
ambition to develop the work on a non-sectarian basis. 


Peet explained to Emerson that “our plan combines in one, 
three methods of doing good. Better operations, City Mission, 
and the Free Church System.” By better operations Peet meant 
to make the sailors of more service to their employers by rais- 
ing the moral standards. By “City Mission” he evidently meant 
that the church organizations would serve religiously the poor 
element of the ponaiton living near the wharves. 


Some resolutions adopted by a meeting, called together to 
hear an address by Stephen Peet at Cincinnati, illustrate some 
of the underlying motives for a concentrated religious effort 
among the sailors. As “General Agent of the Bethel cause for 
the inland waters,’ he went there to organize a small society 
among the friends and members of the Second Presbyterian 
Church. The new organization intended to promote the build- 
ing of a chapel and the maintenance of a chaplain. On the mo- 
tion of two laymen who heard the address it was resolved: 


Whereas ardent spirit, as a drink, is injurious to any person in health, 
and it is ascertained that its use on board steam-boats, and among water- 
men, is the source of great evil to this class of our fellow-citizens, and the 
occasion of a large proportion of the sad disasters upon the Western waters, 
therefore, 


Resolved, That the increased comfort and safety of those boats which 
are conducted on the principle of entire abstinence from the use of ardent 
spirit, render them especially worthy of public patronage. . . 


8 Ibid. 
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Resolved, That the “Sabbath” is especially designed to alleviate the 
burthens and elevate the intellectual and social condition of the laboring 
classes of society, and is eminently “the poor man’s friend.” 


While Peet was interested in the religious and moral wel- 
fare of the sailors, his appeal in this address seems to have been 
to promote safety for passengers on board the steamers and to 
maintain the observance of the Sabbath in the port towns. The 
resolutions drawn up at the conclusion of the address no doubt 
contain his sentiments. 


Several attempts were made to raise money in Cincinnati 
for a chapel at the port, but the project was never completed 
during Peet’s administration as general agent.” 


River traffic attracted a notoriously rough class of men. 
Ministers conducting worship on Sunday near the docks were 
not only embarrassed by the noise of the workmen, but faced 
pews made empty by those who went to the port to see the boats: 


Our business men, as a general rule, suspend business on the Sab- 
bath; our storehouses are closed, until a steamboat heaves in sight. The 
storehouse on the wharf at which she is to lie, is usually the only one opened 
—but the people crowd to the wharf, and a multitude spend from 2 to 3 
hours resting near the busy scene. I have no doubt but many are pre- 
vented from attending public worship in consequence of the present ar- 
rangement, and others prefer to mingle in such scenes rather than engage 
in the more rational employment of worshipping God” 


Whiskey was to the sailor what liquor is to the automobile 
driver today. It endangered the lives of innocent people. At 
one time, Peet was able to announce that four steamboats and 
a large number of schooners and sloops carried no “‘ardent spir- 
its’ on board and furnished none to their employees. His chap- 
lain at Cleveland reported that the owners of the steamer, 
“Blackhawk,” on Lake Erie, had changed her name to ‘““Temper- 
ance of Long Point.” 'Some of the newspapers advertised sea- 
going ships which departed with their crews sober, “having 


9 H. Starr, “Bethel Movements in Cincinnati,” Boatman’s Magazine, June, 
1835.) p:, (8. 

10 Thomas Sullivan, “Bethel Movements at Cincinnati,” Ibid., May, 1836, p. 226. 

11 A reply received in answer to Peet’s questionaire, written by an “Intelligent 
Gentleman in one of the ports on Lake Erie,” [The quoted words are Peet’s], 
Bethel Magazine, January, 1836, p. 170. 

12 Stephen Peet, Boatman’s Magazine, June, 1835, p. 86. See also D. B. Blood, 
Ibid., October, 1834, p. 29; Thaddeus Joy, ibid., p. 10; ibid., March, 1836, p. 
219. 
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brought not a drop of grog on board.”” The Marine Insurance 
Company of New York made a deduction of five percent in its 
premiums to owners of vessels navigated by sober crews. 


Unfortunately, the early records of the American Seaman’s 
Friend Society, to which Peet made reports concerning the be- 
ginnings of the Bethel movement, were destroyed by fire. From 
the Sailors Magazine which remains, it is known that organized 
religious work among sailors on the lakes which continues even 
until the present time, began with the leadership of Stephen Peet 
at Cleveland. As soon as he was employed as Agent, in the 
Spring of 1833, he called a meeting of the leading citizens of 
that city at the Episcopal Church. Plans were made immediately 
to build a chapel and community center for the sailors and boat- 
ment, and in less than six months the building was finished and 
paid for.” 


The plan of the house is much admired. The lower story (partly 
basement) consists of three rooms, designed for library, reading room, 
sabbath schools, or marine offices, as they shall be needed. The chapel, or 
place of meeting, occupies the whole of the second story, which is entered 
by flights of steps ascending on each side to a platform in front. The 
rooms below are entered under this platform, which is to be sustained by 
handsome pillars. The whole front of the building presents a beautiful 
view toward the river and the basin of the canal. A small tower with 
spires rises from the roof, and a flag staff ascends from the center of the 
tower to an eminence above the spires, upon which the Bethel is to float. 
May it indeed be a Bethel where the presence of God is felt, and his power 
displayed in the salvation of precious souls. 


... But an empty house will not effect the objects we have in view. We 
must have a good minister of Jesus Christ. Send us a man, a good man, 
a man of talent, of energy, promptness, and prudence—a man of God, 
thoroughly furnished for his work. Such a man can be supported and he 
will find enough to do... The two points, Buffalo and Cleveland, must 
be occupied. Here is where our principle efforts must be directed, so far 
as this lake is concerned, at least for the present.” 


The success of the “Canal Temperance Society” was an en- 
couragement to Peet, since one of the principal functions of the 
Bethel societies was to promote temperance among sailors and 
passengers. This society was organized in 1831 and consisted 


13 Peet to the American Seaman’s Friend Society, May 16, 1833 and Septem- 
ber 26, 1833 (Printed in the Sailors’ Magazine, June, 1833, p. 316 and 
November, 1833, p. 65). The magazine may be found at the headquarters of 
the American Seaman’s Friend Society, 72 Wall St., N. Y. 

14 Ibid., November, 1833, p. 65. 
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of “some of the chief proprietors and agents of the principal 
transportation companies on the Erie Canal.” In one year its 
president, Thaddeus Joy, reported that the operators of freight 
boats who had sold liquor for profit on board, not only removed 
their bars but required their drivers to abstain from its use. 


In April, 1835, Peet took a steamboat trip down the Ohio 
river. He stopped at Wheeling, Virginia, because he did not 
want to travelon Sunday. While there he stayed at a hotel over- 
looking the wharf that he might observe what took place. On 
Sunday morning it was raining, but he saw more people at the 
wharf than he met at church. He also talked with owners and 
masters of the boats, who admitted that their bars were a source 
of trouble but lacked the moral courage and decision to banish 
them. : 


Peet went before church assemblies urging “professed 
Christians” to refrain from travelling on the Sabbath. Such a 
boycott, he felt, would compel the operators to tie up over Sun- 
day and allow the employees to worship. It was further urged 
that Christians should refuse to receive mail on that day. The 
Agent was disappointed that the churches did not join enthus- 
iastically in the crusade. Many ministers not only refused to 
preach on the subject but even travelled on Sunday. Some 
of them, however, eased their consciences by preaching on ship- 
board. And as for the “professed Christians,’ they complained 
that it was expensive to stop at taverns. Then, too, the operators 
of steamboats, in many cases, were convinced that it was better 
to keep a sailor busy on Sunday in order to keep him out of the 
debauchery of the port towns. Moreover, it sometimes happened 
that owners who did tie up their ships incurred the ill-will of 
passengers and faced the inconvenience of being delayed by 
storms. 


Published at Cleveland and edited by Stephen Peet,” the 
first number of the Boatman’s Magazine appeared October, 1834. 
He intended to publish it quarterly, but frequent absences on 
long tours of the western rivers, together with the burden of 
financing it, made it impossible to continue it regularly until 


15 See letter of Peet to a friend in Cincinnati, Boatsman’s Magazine, June, 
1835, p. 79. 

16 Various answers to questionaires sent out by Peet, Bethel Magazine, January, 
1836, pp. 172; 174) Lid: 

17 Boatman’s Magazine, October, 1834, pp. 27, 33. 
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after June, 1835. At that time, some changes were made in 
his work as general agent of the societies. In view of the fact 
that Buffalo was a more important center and friends there 
were more liberal in the support of the cause, he considered 
it a more convenient place for his headquarters. For some time 
Buffalo had maintained a chapel for the sailors and now a new 
church building was being considered. The local. work was or- 
ganized under the name of “Boatman’s Friends Society.”” The 
new society took over the support of the magazine, maintaining 
Peet as the editor. In addition to the task of raising funds as 
general agent for all of the societies and editing the magazine, 
he raised $8000 for a church.” 


The purpose of the magazine, as stated in its editorial page, 
was to furnish information about the life of sailors on the in- 
land waters: 


It will be the aim in conducting this work, to collect facts and in- 
formation ... [and] give a general and comprehensive view of this im- 
portant field of benevolent enterprise . . . Especially will the moral condi- 
tions of these waters be investigated . . . and the Christian public be ap- 
prazed [sic] ... of the evils which prevail... [and] the plans for remov- 
al of these evils. 


Another object is to furnish a reading book for boats and vessels which 
shall be especially adapted to sailors, boatmen and passengers.” 


Since the workmen on the lakes preferred being called 
“sailors” to distinguish them from the “drivers” on the canals, 
they disliked the term: Boatman’s Magazine and Peet changed 
the name to Bethel Magazine.” 


One naturally asks: What was the nature of the maga- 
zine? Was it worth reading? In making an appraisal of such 
a periodical published a hundred years ago, the interests and 
the cultural level of the time must be considered. There was 
little reading matter obtainable even for those who could pay 
for it. Thus, there were no stories or comic sections in the 
magazine to appeal to the mind of youthful sailors. But men 
and women travelling West in search of sites for new homes 
were filled with enthusiasm over the development of the fron- 
18 Boatman’s Magazine, October, 1834, p. 27. 


19 Boatman’s Magazine, June, 1835, p. 75; August, 1835, pp. 105 f. 
20 Bethel Magazine, November, 1835, p. 187. 
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tier, and Peet’s forty-two page periodical must have been in- 
teresting to them . Likewise, owners of steamboats and those 
engaged in the shipping industry must have enjoyed reading 
about the growth of navigation. And, of course, ministers 
and laymen, interested in evangelism and moral reform among 
sailors and wharf laborers, were ready to join in a crusade to 
improve the environment of towns along canals, rivers, and 
lakes. 


Fully one half of the Bethel Magazine was devoted to 
Sabbath and temperance reforms. Thus, in 1834, its editor 
made a survey of drinking places along the Erie Canal, and 
this is what he reported: 


Recent investigations have been made as to the extent to which in- 
toxicating liquors are sold on the line of the Erie Canal . . . The exact 
statistics of each city and village are in our hands... 


The number of places on the Erie Canal where intoxicating liquors 
are sold is ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND THIRTY, 
averaging one in seventy rods. Look at this! A DRUNKERY ONCE 
IN yo: RODS, OR ,LESS (THAN, A) OQUARTER OT fea). aamaae 
THROUGH THE WHOLE LENGTH OF THE-ERIE CANALS 


While there seems to have been no effort to remedy the 
situation by legislation, the owners of vessels were given beau- 
tifully engraved pledges, to be signed, framed, and hung on 
the walls of their vessels: 


We the undersigned, believing the use of ardent spirit as a drink to be 
not only unnecessary but injurious to the social, civil and religious interests 
of men, do agree that we will not use it ourselves, nor provide it for per- 
sons in our employment, or as an article of entertainment for our friends ; 
and that we will make special efforts to promote habits of temperance among 
Sailors.” 


Not only did the Bethel Magazine appeal to sailors and 
vessel owners. It also circulated widely among church consti- 
tuencies of inland towns. It was free to those ministers who 
took up collections for the Bethel cause in their churches. A 
society of twenty members was organized at Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, for the purpose of raising funds for the chapel at Buf- 
falo. This society secured one hundred subscriptions for the 
magazine. 


21. Stephen Peet, editorial, Bethel Magazine, November, 1835, p. 138. 
22 Stephen Peet, Bethel Magazine, June, 1835, p. 63. 
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Peet’s indignation at ministers and “professed Christians’”’ 
who violated the Sabbath by travelling led him, however, into 
some grave blunders. He published vivid accounts of some vio- 
lators in such a manner that they appeared altogether too per- 
sonal. To inform the non-church members of the lack of proper 
Sabbath observance by religious leaders would not convert any- 
one to his point of view. Here are some typical illustrations 
of his attacks: 


Two ministers, one a professor in a Theological Seminary in passing 
through the Pennsylvania canal, spent a part of the Sabbath and preached 
at —————., and after a meeting, took a boat and pursued their journey. 
They left their lodging an hour before sunset—passed through the streets 
with their baggage in charge of a porter—waited awhile for the boat to 
come along, and embarked in the midst of the Sabbath-breaking throng 
who crowd the banks of the canal. 


Rem. What a fine accomodation these Sabbath breaking boats afford 
the ministers! 


A minister who writes tracts for the A. [American] Tr. [Tract] Soci- 
ety, arrived in New York in a steamboat on Sabbath morning, hired a horse 
and gig and rode ten miles to preach. 


Why should the private members be condemned and the Ministers go 
free? Does preaching make amends for the evils of Sabbath-breaking? 


Is it to be expected that steamboats will stop running on the Sabbath 
as long as they are employed in carrying ministers on that day ?” 


The complete account of Peet’s Sabbath crusade is a long 
story. The fact that numerous instances of ruling elders, min- 
isters, theological professors and prominent legislators, travel- 
ling on Sunday, are cited, indicated that public sentiment, even 
in the churches, was not disturbed over the matter. The chap- 
lains’ annual reports always referred to the matter in some sense 
of discouragement. Yet the success of the Bethel movement de- 
pended upon some Sunday leisure to allow the sailors to attend 
worship. 


Peet, however, never assumed that the subject was one for 
debate. He was sure that Sabbath travel was a sin and he was 
concerned with showing to what extent it prevailed. He sent 
out a long list of questions to the operators and owners of the 
vessels to which he received but a few replies. One man who 
owned stock replied in self defense that he maintained his posi- 


23 Peet in Bethel Magazine, January, 1836, p. 179. 
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tion on the board of directors of a steamboat company in order 
that he might be an influence in favor of Sabbath regulation. 
In the columns of his magazine the Editor answered: 


What! Join with your neighbors in committing sin in order to influ- 
ence them to do right? 


He went on to say that the case was like that of the Jew and 
the Gentile who were partners in a dry goods store. The busi- 
ness was arranged so that the store could be open all the time 
without either person violating the Sabbath. 


Students of the Auburn Theological Seminary assisted 
him in making an investigation to see how many professors 
and ministers in the New England towns collected their mail 
on Sunday. The results were alarming. They found one post- 
master who posted near the door of the church a list of names 
of people having mail at the post office.“ 


When an attempt was made to organize a benevolent Beth- 
el Society at Washington College, Washington, Pennsylvania, 
the students showed much indifference, saying that it was no 
use spending money to convert the sailors, who were worse 
than heathen. Peet’s ready answer to such an attitude was 
that “the excessive wickedness of this class of men is due to 
the habitual breaking and disregard of the Sabbath,” imposed 
upon them by the steamboat owners and the travelling public.” 


It seemed to him a grave inconsistency on the part of church 
members in Albany, Troy, Rochester, Cleveland, and Detroit 
that they worshiped in their own sanctuaries while the money 


they invested in steamboat companies was used to violate the 
Sabbath.” 


Many of the Bethel societies at a distance from the navi- 
gation channels were organized apart from direct connection 
with the sailors. These were intended to be nothing but con- 
tributing agencies to the cause. The care of new benevolent 
societies, the plans for new chapels at Cincinnati, Oswego, and 
Pittsburgh, together with the responsibility of editing a maga- 
zine, left Peet little time for the work of travelling and rais- 


24 Peet, Bethel Magazine, January, 1836, p. 171 f. 


25 W. W. Bernell, Corresponding Secretary at Washington, Pennsylvania, 
Bethel Magazine, January, 1836, p. 174. 


26 Bethel Magazine, January, 1836, p. 184. 
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ing funds. He remained at his office most of the time to super- 
vise as executive the work of agents who went out among the 
churches and Bethel ports. Thomas Sullivan, a retired steam- 
boat captain, who knew at first hand what had been accom- 
plished for sailors under his command, was employed as agent 
for the western rivers. Under Peet’s direction, the Rev. H. G. 
Nott became agent for the Seaman’s and Boatman’s Friend 
Socety to travel in the vicinity of Buffalo. The fact that he 
was advised not to be discouraged if he became “‘comparative- 
ly unsuccessful” in raising funds, indicated that people did not 
respond readily to the demands of the work. Writing to a 
prominent executive, the General Agent and Editor complained 
of not being able to find the right kind of men for agents and 
chaplains." He was told in reply that the Bethel cause was 
worthy of benevolent effort and if neglected, the waterways 
would become “an undisturbed and unguarded avenue to Hell,” 
but “your cause is a new one, has claims inferior to no other 
benevolent object, and the public mind is not asleep or opposed 
to it, but to a great extent ignorant of it.” He went on to 
say that the “moral character of the whole country is involved 
iit 


The program of activities at Cleveland may be regarded 
as typical of what a chaplain was expected to do. The Rev. 
Mr. Blood had two religious meetings on Sunday in addition 
to the Sabbath school, while on Thursday evening there were 
lectures in the chapel. Regularly once a month, also, there was 
a meeting called the “concert of Prayer.” At this time friends 
of the cause were invited to join with the sailors in a season 
of prayer for its success and the meeting closed with an offer- 
ing. After the worship service on Sunday morning the read- 
ing room was open to sailors. Then during the week, the chap- 
lain visited the boats and distributed Bibles, tracts, and tem- 
perance literature.” 


Peet and his agents went before synods, presbyteries, as- 
sociations, and churches, to explain the needs of the Bethel 
societies. Most of the donations listed were from Presbyter- 


at Oi, 

28 Rev. H. G. Nott, letter to Peet (May, 1836), p. 227. See also article by “O. P.” 
(?) Ibid. 

29 Address by D. N. Blood, Chaplain at Cleveland, delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Executive Committee, Bethel Magazine, October, 1834). 
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ians and Congregationalists. A few Baptist churches also con- 
tributed. The published annual reports of the three societies 
at Buffalo, Cleveland, and Utica in 1836 show a total of less 
than $2000 received outside of the seaport towns. Friends 
of the cause at Buffalo evidently were generous, for they com- 
pleted a church for the sailors which, with the lot, cost $12,500.” 
The last issue of the magazine under Peet’s editorship, pub- 
lished in May, 1836, had an exchange article referring to 
chapels contemplated at Osage and Pittsburgh. A new build- 
ing had just been completed at Cleveland for which the Gen- 
eral Agent raised funds before hs headquarters were moved 
to Buffalo.” There were regular chaplains at Utica, Cleve- 
land, and Buffalo.” 


In March, 1836, Peet wrote a letter to the American Tract 
Society asking for a donation of $20,000 worth of books. He 
intended to place a library on each of 1200 boats. According 
to a later report, the Society responded with the full amount.” 
In 1835, he received a donation from the ‘Board of New York 
Underwriters” to the amount of $1250 to pay for printing 
100,000 copies of the Temperance Almanac for distribution 
among salors.- 


It could not be expected that religious work among sailors 
would bring great results during the years its General Agent 
was laying the foundations. The transcient lives of the sailor 
constituency made it difficult. Like the Y.M.C.A. in its in- 
fancy, much was required in the way of equipment. At Buf- 
falo, before the completion of the beautful chapel, the sailors 
were using the second story of a warehouse. The ports seem 
to have changed chaplains often and much of the time they were 
without ministerial leadership. 


From the point of view of the Bethel objectives, the Oswego 
society on Lake Ontario seems to have succeeded best. In view 
of this fact, it will be well to trace its history during Peet’s ad- 
ministration as general agent. From a commercial standpoint, 


30 Bethel Magazines August, 1835, p. 135; November, 1835, p. 144; January, 
1836, pp. 173, 185; May, 1836, pp. 221, 232. 


31 “Bethel Movements at Cincinnati,’ Bethel Magazine, May, 1836, p. 227. 


32 Peet, letter to the American Tract Society, Bethel Magazine, March, 1836, 
pp. 211-213. 


33 Bethel Magazine, March, 1836, p. 212; May, 1836, p. 226 f. 
34 Boatman’s Magazine, August, 1835, p. 112. 
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Oswego was less important than Buffalo, for Lake Ontario was 
not a main thoroughfare from the coast to the West. 


In 1835 and 1836, Lake Ontario had only about half as 
many vessels as Lake Erie.” Nevertheless, it was Oswego that 
claimed the honor of the first Bethel society on western waters. 
There a little group met for worship on the steamer Winnebago 
one Sunday morning in 1830 while the Bethel flag with its pic- 
ture of a dove bearing an olive branch floated over the boat 
to the wonder and astonishment of those on shore. The next 
year the Oswego port had a chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Sayre, who 
was expected to look after the religious welfare of 800 to 1000 
sailors. Not much more was heard about this society until 1835, 
when a chapel was built and a new chaplain installed. We do 
know, however, that there was an auxiliary “female” society. 
Sayre undertook, in additon to his ordinary duties, to find lodg- 
ing for sailors in homes. Moreover, a school was provided to 
teach elementary subjects to those who had no previous edu- 
cational advantages. But it does not appear that there was a 
comprehensive program at any port.” 


At Oswego, temperance reform seems to have made con- 
siderable progress, owing to the fact that half of the society’s 
sixteen directors were owners of vessels and were willing to 
cooperate. In 1835, the Oswego society reported that “tem- 
perance has made astoundng progress .. . some of the owners 
of the schooners require the signature of their men to a pledge 
of entire abstinence.” It was a rare thing to see a sailor on 
Lake Ontario intoxicated, although, when the society was first 
organized, there was “not a pious boatman on Lake Ontario.” 
Even when much allowance was made for exaggeration, it is 
fair to conclude that temperance reform made progress.” 


In September, 1833, when Stephen Peet had just started 
in the Bethel work, he made a tour of the Erie Canal to investi- 
gate conditions. Here is a portion of his report: 


I was happy to report a very considerable change in the character and 
habits of the boatmen. Most of those who are now engaged upon that canal 
are men of respectful character ... The temperance cause has done wonders 


35 Bethel Magazine, Vol. I, pp. 20, 31, 61, 148, 189, 191, 212. 

36 Bethel Magazine, December, 1835, p. 190. 

37 The Chaplain’s report, Bethel Magazine, January, 1836, p. 191. 

38 Peet’s report for April 3, 1834, Boatman’s Magazine, June, 1835, p. 63. 
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for that canal. So far as I know there are no ardent spirits carried ... on 
board any line boat. Their bars are all torn down .. . I regretted however 
to find that most of the packets still retain their bars and bottles... 


I found those who were concerned in the business of the canal [owners] 
... ready to converse on topics relating to the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the boatmen.™ 


A statement has already been made about his report of 
1834, when he discovered on the Erie Canal taverns located 
every quarter of a mile, like filling stations on a modern high- 
way. In 1836, notwithstanding the temperance efforts of the 
Utica Bethel Society, he found conditions worse. There were 
447 taverns and 935 grocery stores selling “ardent spirits” and 
153 grocery stores selling “fermented liquors,’ makng a total 
of 1515. A great many were in the country along the canal.” 


A new phase of the Bethel movement developed under 
Peet’s leadership in 1836. The American Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety, under which he did his work as agent at Cleveland, turned 
over the canal, rivers, and lakes to the Sailor’s and Boatman’s 
Friend Society, which had started as a local organization at 
Buffalo. This change took place when Peet moved to that city. 
He knew that the general organization lacked unity, for the 
local organizations at the ports seemed to go their own way 
without reference to the parent society. There must, indeed, 
have been at times some question as to whether funds from an 
inland benevolent society should go to the general organization 
or to a local port. Hence, the General Agent’s proposal was 
to change the name of the Sailor’s and Boatman’s Friend So- 
ciety to the American Bethel Society. Since the former so- 
ciety started with the organization at Buffalo, there may even 
have been some confusion as to whether the general society 
included any work outside of Buffalo. 


An extra edition of the magazine appeared in May, 1836, 
to announce a “convention of the friends of the Bethel cause” 
for June 8, at Buffalo. It made the following announcement: 


An important measure to be acted upon, will be the formation of an 
American Bethel Society, which shall have the management of Bethel oper- 


39 Peet, “Moral Improvements of the Boatmen,” Boatman’s Magazine, October, 
LSsdiop. fi: 


40 Peet, “Canal Statistics,” Bethel Magazine, January, 1836, p. 188 f. 
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ations upon all the inland waters and constitute a bond of union for all local 
societies. Other topics will come under consideration such as the following : 


1. The best method of Bethel operations upon the inland waters. 2. 
Separate places of worship for sailors and boatmen. 3. The formation of 
Bethel churches [instead of chapels as mere worshiping places]. 4. Places 
most important to be occupied as Bethel stations. 5. Floating chapels, and 
chaplains. 6. Mode of preaching to sailors. 7. The Bethel Magazine. 
8. The supply of vessels and boats with libraries. 9. Means of raising 
funds. 10. The auxiliary connection of local societies.” 


There were several significant things about this announce- 
ment. The sixth item suggested that it was a conference pri- 
marily of ministers. There seemed to be a question whether 
or not the sailors would worship with congregations already 
established. If they would, why waste money building chapels 
and churches for them? 


The fact that it was the first general meeting of the kind 
mentioned by the magazine, for which a special issue was 
printed, indicates that Peet was becoming impatient with the 
slow progress of the movement. 


A second convention was to be held at the same time and 
place to discuss the Sabbath question. Why was it not made 
a program of the other convention? The answer is that some 
would be interested in Sabbath observance who would be little 
concerned about the problem of the Bethel movement. But 
having the two meetings at the same time and place would give 
opportunity to unite the groups. 


There were twelve problems to be discussed at the Sab- 
bath conference, two of which were related to the Bethel cause: 


10. Being concerned in firms, forwarding houses, etc., which do busi- 
ness on the Sabbath... 


12. The owning of stock in steamboats, canal boats, stages, etc., which 
do business on the Sabbath.” 


The last issue of the magazine under Peet’s editorship 
appeared in May, 1836. Reports from the societies indicate 
that the work was growing. Five hundred libraries were being 
distributed to the ports along the canals. The Presbyterian 
synod of Genesee passed resolutions urging its constituency to 


41 Editorial comment by Peet, Bethel Magazine, May, 1836, p. 225. 
42 Ibid. 
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contribute annually to the Bethel funds. The Rev. H. G. Nott, 
whom Peet called to assist in raising funds, reported much suc- 
cess. It is not known what caused Peet to resign from the 
agency in 1837. The second annual report of the American 
Bethel Society in 1838 indicated a total of $5,000 available for 
the ports. Evidently something was done at the convention to- 
ward laying satisfactory foundations,” 


In the same year that the publication of the Bethel Maga- 
zine ceased, Stephen Peet became the editor of the Buffalo Spec- 
tator. It wasa journal devoted to religion, temperance, missions, 
the abolition of slavery, etc. It was financed by a Presbyterian 
association and continued for about two years. Its motto was: 
“Holiness to the Lord.” When the publication ceased, Peet 
accepted a call to the pastorate of a Presbyterian church at 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. It is probable that the Buffalo Spec- 
tator was another of his short-lived adventures. Unfortunate- 
ly, none of the copies of the magazine are available.” 


43 Rev. H. G. Nott, Bethel Magazine, May, 1836. 

44 Second Annual Report of the American Bethel Society, 1838, University of 
Chicago Library. 

45 Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, Vol. XIX, p. 266. The jour- 
nal is not listed in publishers catalogs of that date. It was published at 
150 Main St., Buffalo, New York, once a week. 


CHAPTER III 
A MISSIONARY IN WISCONSIN 


Having had some “reverses in Buffalo,” Stephen Peet went 
to the General Convention of Michigan in 1837, giving his wife 
directions, as he started, to have the furniture ready for a pos- 
sible removal. The nature of these reverses is not known, but 
it is clear that he had made up his mind to move. Even while 
a student in the seminary, he had felt the call to home mission- 
ary work. The work in behalf of the Bethel societies had tem- 
porarily satisfied the thirst for that kind of service, but, once 
the foundations were laid, it was less interesting to him. He 
felt the urge to find a place on the new frontier. 


At the convention he met the Rev. G. Crawford, the new 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Milwaukee, who was evi- 
dently filled with enthusiasm for this new territory just opened 
for settlement. Its rich lands were attracting thousands of 
immigrants, and he convinced Peet that Wisconsin presented 
a great future for ministers. In the early records of the Green 
Bay Presbyterian church occurs this statement: 


October 3, 1837... The Rev. Stephen Peet of Buffalo, New York, be- 
ing in the place, preached in the evening. At the close of the meeting the 
church conferred together and voted, that the Rev. S. Peet be invited to 
remove his family to this place and become pastor of this church.’ 


When Peet returned to his home in Buffalo the next Sun- 
day, he hurriedly asked his wife to be ready for sailing on the 
next boat. He did not have time to discuss the matter with 
her, or to tell where they were to go. The Rev. Mr. Lord of 
the city, being ill, asked her husband to fill his preaching ap- 
pointment. But Mrs. Peet, who had planned to attend another 
church in the city, went to the service that morning praying 
that “Abraham’s God would go with them as they did not 
know whither they were going.” In her worried spirit she 
regarded it as providential that the minister used for a text 
the words of Joseph to his brethren when he asked them to 


1 Rev. William Crawford, God’s Providence in Forty Years (Green Bay, 1876), 


2 Quotations from the records of the church, ibid., p. 9. 
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return for his father: “Also, regard not your stuff; for the 
good of the land of Egypt is yours.” The report is that “every 
word went straight to her heart and she was comforted. 


On Wednesday they started on the last boat that came to the upper 
lakes that season. There were five children, the youngest but three years 
old. The weather was cold, the stewardess cross, and nearly all seasick. 
Once they were lost in a storm on Lake Huron, and in much fear. One of 
the children came crying to his mother with cold feet, because someone had 
stolen his stockings during the night.’ 


Green Bay, then a small village, had assumed some im- 
portance as a frontier military post. The officers and their 
wives, many of whom were converted by Jeremiah Porter, 
when he visited the place in 1834, furnished a nucleus for a 
church. When Peet arrived, the land sales were attracting 


thousands of immigrants. The lake steamer, “Michigan,” was 
said to have brought a thousand passengers at one time. 


Thick brush covered the ground of the swampy area in the 
unoccupied part of the village. A sow and her family of ten 
pigs made their home on the church lot. Wolves came in by 
night and took them away, the mother and all. Horses graz- 
ing in the lot got mired and could not extricate themselves. 


Green Bay must have looked more like a wilderness than 
a city. But a pioneer hope and a strong faith in the future of 
the territory had brought cultured people there. Listen to Craw- 
ford’s story: 


In the direction of the East river all was wilderness. And yet brave 
men and cultivated women lived then, who visited and talked and read— 
and, if the current traditions and church records may be believed, danced 
and played cards—and wrote letters (which the slow mails carried for 
twenty-five cents each) on large sheets of paper, folded without envelope 
and sealed with wafers; such people lived here, and, in their simple con- 
tent, did not suspect how many things were lacking to make them happy.° 


Green Bay was settled in 1660 by French Canadian fur 
traders. When Peet was there, John J. Astor maintained a 


3 Ibid.; See also Genesis, 45:20. 
4 Crawford, God’s Providence in Forty Years, p. 10. 
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6 God’s Providence in Forty Years, p. 138. 
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trading post and a three story hotel. He was then thought to 
be the richest man in the United States. One third of the popu- 
lation was Roman Catholic, and was, according to Peet, ‘“‘ignor- 
ant, superstitious and wicked.” The other two-thirds, mostly 
from New England, he thought were “intelligent and refined.”’ 
Jeremiah Porter and Cutting Marsh conducted revivals in the 
village from time to time. Moses Ordway was at one time pas- 
tor of a Presbyterian group for six months, but before Peet 
came these people had no settled minister. Peet found two other 
Protestant churches there, one a Methodist and the other an 
Episcopalian.’ 


The new minister found a congregation at Green Bay which 
had early adopted a creed in opposition to card playing and 
worldly amusement. It was resolved to oppose “violation 01 
temperance pledges.” It would discourage “Sabbath breaking”’ 
and “‘profane swearing.”’ It would not tolerate “sinful amuse- 
ments” nor would it allow “the neglect of Christian duties.’” 


With his coming the church took new life. The people had 
heard of his crusading activities among the sailors for temper- 
ance and Sabbath observance. Moreover, they evidently knew 
of his training in Yale and his revival experience in Euclid, 
where in one service he converted five lawyers. President Storrs 
of Western Reserve University remarked, speaking of that ser- 
vice, “I have never witnessed such effects from a single dis- 
course.” 


Three months after Peet arrived on the field, the congre- 
gation voted “that measures be taken immediately to build a 
meeting house suited to the wants and means of the congrega- 
tion.” The building was completed in eight months, at a total 
cost of $3,000 of which John Jacob Astor gave $800. Other 
wealthy men who contributed were William Mitchell, one-time 
liberal contributor to Oberlin College and at that time the keeper 
of the light house, Dr. R. S. Satterlee, an army physician, and 
J. D. Doty. Washington Irving also gave $50. Yet when the 
building was dedicated there was a deficit of about $600. A 
letter of Peet to the American Home Missionary Society de- 


scribed the church as follows: 

7 Ibid., p. 1-12. See also Peet’s letter to the “S. Benevolent Society” of Green- 
wich, Connecticut (May 138, 1839), the Family MS. Collection. 

8 Fiftieth Anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church of Green Bay, 1886. 

9 God’s Providence in Forty Years, p. 9. 
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Our meeting house was completed and dedicated in September [1838] 
... It is a very neat and commodius place of worship—just the thing we 
wanted—neither too large nor too small and well finished. The ladies 
have trimmed the pulpit and carpeted the house with becoming neatness 
and elegance and furnished the lamps, and what adds greatly to our con- 
venience, a splendid bell has just been hung in the steeple, a donation from 
J. J. Astor of your city, and the only one of much size in the Territory.” 


Peet was a hard-working pastor and preacher. On Sun- 
day he held two services at Green Bay and one each at two out- 
lying settlements ten and six miles away. A home missionary 
pastor was expected to look after unshepherded settlements 
which were within travelling distance. ‘The prayer-meetings 
each Wednesday evening, even after the church was built, were 
held in the “old yellow school house.” One of the charter mem- 
bers, still living in 1876, was known to have said: 


All the members of the church and all who were known as Christians, 
used to attend the prayer-meeting then as a matter of course, and if anyone 
was absent it was understood to be for some weighty reason—no sprinkle 
of rain or flurry of snow. The brethren would carry candles with them, 
and hold them in their hands, while two would look over a book to sing. 


One custom which developed on the frontier and was en- 
tirely out of order in the eastern churches was that of women 
speaking and praying in public religious meetings. One of the 
Green Bay members who went East wrote back saying, “No 
ladies pray and speak in this part of the country.’” 


In addition to the regular prayer-meeting, there were “con- 
certs’ three evenings during the month. The concerts, how- 
ever, were not musical programs. They were prayer-meetings 
held to make special petitions for the cause of home missions. 
In 1839 Peet contributed from the offerings of these meetings 
the sum of $33, which he sent to the Foreign Missionary 
Society.” i 


® 


Peet’s firm belief in prayer reflects the faith of an ener- 
getic pioneer minister. Although the days of his ministry were 
chiefly occupied with raising finances for buildings, these ma- 


10 Peet to the American Home Missionary Society (Green Bay, January 15, 
1839), Family MSS. See also, God’s Providence in Forty Years, pp. 11-13, 19. 
His own estimate of the cost of the building is used instead of that of Mr. 
Crawford which is considerably less. See Peet, Churches in Wisconsin, p. 122. 
11 God’s Providence in Forty Years, p. 14. 


12 Peet, letter to the American Home Missionary Society, (March 29, 1839), 
Family MSS. 
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terial phases of his work were regarded as secondary. Once 
he wrote to the “S. Benevolent Society” of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, which had undertaken his work as their special pro- 
ject: “Prayer is as necessary, yea infinitely more important to 
a missionary than money.” When he was able to make a good 
report he sometimes said: ‘‘God has not disappointed us in our 
expectations.’”” 


His method of holding revivals approaches more the pro- 
eram of modern evangelism than that of the Methodists and 
the Baptists of the time. The community was organized into 
prayer circles. Some evenings the preaching service became 
just a prayer-meeting. The days of the week devoted to evan- 
gelistic service afforded some time in his study for interviews 
with those “enquiring the way of life.’ A few years later, 
when he became a superintendent of the churches of Wiscon- 
sin, he protested against the “noisy,” emotional meetings of 
some frontier ministers. Reporting one of the special series 
of meetings, he spoke of having converted thirteen, two of whom 
were “rumsellers who have turned their saloon into a temper- 
ance store.” 


Some letters to Cutting Marsh, missionary pastor of the 
Stockbridge Indians, indicate that the revivals stirred up some 
theological excitement and denominational opposition. The 
Catholics joined in the controversies, a priest publishing some 
articles against Peet in the local newspaper. To Cutting Marsh, 
the Green Bay pastor wrote: 


There is a violent and bitter attack upon me for our movements in the 
revival—such as holding many meetings—talking to sinners and having 
the women around to “gossip.”” 


A short time before this, when Cutting Marsh returned 
home after helping him in a revival, Peet reported: 


There is a continuance of interest in the church but it is more general, 
less intense and definite. Some circumstances doubtless had some effect 
on the mind... Mr. Young has gone back to the world... Our Confession 
of Faith was found at the printing office and the infidels, Universalists 


13 Peet, letter to the “S. Benevolent Society” of Greenwich, Connecticut (May 
13, 1839), Family MSS. 


14 Peet, letter to the American Home Missionary Society (Green Bay), March 
26, 1839) AHMS MSS. in the Chicago Theological Seminary Library. 


15 Peet, letter to the Rev. Cutting Marsh (March 12, 1839), Cutting Marsh 
MSS. in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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and Methodists set themselves in earnest and unitedly to demolish Pres- 
byterianism and show the world the wonderful absurdities and horrid doc- 
trines of our creed. Mr. K———— takes it upon himself to say that we 
do not preach but have undertaken to exhibit (that is show in a bad way) 
Methodist doctrines .. . 


We have since circulated our articles and the community will under- 
stand them better than they otherwise would. It is a happy circumstance 
that we had them printed, otherwise representations for worse would have 
been made and we would not have easily counteracted them .. . No mem- 
bers of the church have been moved by what has been said nor has one 
of the converts wavered or turned aside in the least. But they have been 
led to read, compare with the scripture and are more fully settled in the 
doctrines.” 


Peet was glad that the Episcopalians had confined their 
activities to the “ball-going’”’ and “‘card-playing’”’ groups. He 
warned the American Home Missionary Society that the set- 
tlers on the frontier would become Methodists unless the Pres- 
byterians sent more ministers." 


Stephen Junior was a small boy when he travelled with 
his father through some of the settlements in Wisconsin. But 
he remembered that in many houses he saw pianos and shelves 
of books. The cultural standards of these New England emi- 
grants were comparatively high. Nevertheless, having oppor- 
tunities to attend a religious service only occasionally, they were 
drifting into indifference and careless habits. To win them 
back was no easy task even for a preacher of evangelistic ten- 
dencies. Lemuel Hall of Lake Geneva remarked that “their 
religion would not bear transportation.” | 


Among Peet’s converts there was a runaway slave girl who 
learned to read and write in his Sunday school.” 


He followed up the revivals with a distrbution of relig- 
ious literature to the new converts, urging them at the same time 
to start private libraries. As agent of the Bethel societies and 
chaplain for sailors on the Great Lakes, he had provided librar- 
ies of religious reading for the boats. Even in the chapels at the 


16 Peet, letter to Cutting Marsh (Green Bay, March 12, 1839), Cutting Marsh 
MSS., Wisconsin Historical Society. 


17 Peet, letter to the American Home Missionary Society (March 26, 1839), 
CTS Library. 


18 Lemuel Hall, the American Home Missionary (August, 1839), p. 85. 


19 Peet, letter to the Secretaries of the American Home Missionary Society 
(January 15, 1839), CTS Library. 
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landings, rooms were always provided for libraries. Now he 
believed the same plan would work with the new settlements 
of the West where there were no settled missionaries. Books, 
he thought, would cultivate a desire for spiritual life and pro- 
vide a wholesome vocation for the Sabbath. He wrote to the 
American Tract Society urging its support: 


Let piety be moulded under the influence of these works .. . and we 
want a race of Christians fit to be co-workers with God in the introduction 
of the Millennium ... The books will in themselves be a set of missionaries 
to preach to the scattered Christians and sinners in these Western wilds. 


He had twenty settlements in mind for which he asked the 
American Tract Society to contribute $150 to $200 worth of 
books. This amount could be divided, with the understanding 
that each settlement or community contribute a similar sum on 
a fifty-fifty basis. This dream of Peet never materialized. The 
Tract Society may have understood that there would have been 
some overhead expense in making the books accessible to the 
public. Nevertheless, the plan is typical of Peet’s progressive 
thinking.” 


During his first year at Green Bay, Peet received a salary 
of $800, which was three hundred dollars more than what was 
paid to the best men serving under him as Superintendent of 
the churches three years later. The church raised this amount 
independently of outside aid, but the following year it sent an 
application to the American Home Missionary Society for finan- 
cial help. The letter explained that Peet’s large family made it 
necessary to keep the salary above the average level of mission- 
ary pastors. This factor, together with the burden of building 
a new church, made it necessary for them to ask for outside 
aid to the extent of $200.” 


The salary was comparatively large, but Peet found him- 
self with debts he could not pay. In August, 1839, he wrote a 
letter to the American Education Society, from which he had 
borrowed money to pay for his education. He explained that 
with a large family he was not able to accumulate any money 
20 Peet, letter to Mr. Hollock of the American Tract Society (April 29, 1839), 

Family MSS. 

21 Daniel Butler, letter to the American Home Missionary Society (Green 


Bay, Wisconsin, December 5, 1839), Family MSS. See also a letter from 
a committee of the church to the same (July 11, 1839), Family MSS. 
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or property. Inasmuch as he intended to remain a missionary 
in the West all his life, he would never have a surplus. Hence, 
he asked the society to cancel his debt. Evidently there were 
precedents for such action or Peet would never have made the 
request. 


While the church was being built and immigrants were 
pouring into the country of which Green Bay was a part, there 
was a wave of prosperity and speculation ran high, but the fever 
soon subsided. In 1837, Wisconsin and Illinois newspapers 
thus advertised their prosperity to the East, which was suffer- 
ing from depression: 


It seems the very nick of time to talk about the West and inducements 
to immigration. When every messenger from the East is bringing us fresh 
tidings of bankruptcy, disorder and distress ; when the fountains of the great 
commercial world are breaking up—the elements of trade are in dire com- 
motion ; when order has become chaos and the spirit of evil is preying upon 
the heart of the country. The opinion is prevalent that the condition of 
things in the East is ripe for immigration and that the flood of population 


will come over our broad lakes in search of Western homes .. . it will be 
greater this summer than the annals of the past can boast of .. . let the 
merchants of New York or elsewhere who have toiled for years to amass 
their wealth and have now at last fallen in the general wreck . . . gather 


up their fragments and commence to continue amid the growing riches 
of the land. Let the farmer forsake his barren hills and stony ground... 
let all the branches who from the great working class [find themselves] 
discontented and do not succeed ... in the East . . . scatter themselves 
throughout our wide domain.” 


Let Stephen Junior describe the depression as it hit Wis- 
consin at Green Bay two years later: 


[There were] unfinished houses . . . narrow apartments... it was a 
long distance to markets and flour mills ... it was difficult for a time to 
get food for the families . . . money was hard to get .. . everything was 
spent for land... reverses were experienced . . . the financial crash came 
with a harder blow in Wisconsin but the struggle soon ended.” 


A letter from Peet to the American Home Missionary in 
July, 1838, illustrates the transient character of frontier set- 
tlements. A financial slump had made things worse and some 


22 Peet, letter to the American Education Society (August 14, 1839), Family 
MSS. 


23 Editorial in the Chicago American, quoted in the Wisconsin Democrat 
(Green Bay, June 9, 1837), WHS Lib. 

24 Stephen D. Peet, “Early Missions in Wisconsin,’ MS essay in the private 
library of the Rev. J. N. Davidson, of Madison, Wisconsin. 
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of his leading members had moved to Walworth County, Wis- 
consin. He asked for more aid from the Missionary Society.” 


One month later, he expressed to the Society some dissatis- 
faction with the Green Bay pastorate. He enclosed a resolution 
of the Presbytery asking for a full-time “General Missionary”’ 
to travel in the territory and organize churches, secure new pas- 
tors, etc. He frankly hoped that he might be appointed. An- 
other letter is an application for the pastorate of the Southport 
(Kenosha) church. He informed the Southport committee that 
he had come to Green Bay with the intention of organizing an 
academy, but the changing character of the country made it im- 
possible. He was, therefore, interested in Southport because 
of its school, which he believed could be put on a permanent basis. 


Peet did not mention anywhere what response was received 
from the letter of application for the pastorate. The committee 
may have thought that he had too many outside interests to give 
to the church the time it needed. Anyhow, the letter is charac- 
teristic of his frankness: 


While I was in your region, my brethren, ministers and others, were 
very desirous that I should be located in that section of the country, to 
cooperate in building up churches, regulating ecclesiastical matters and 
conducting the business of the Presbytery. I was appointed the clerk of 
the Presbytery in place of br. Crawford; and have business of great im- 
portance committed to me; and yet it is doubtful whether I can attend 
their future meetings if I remain here. The Home Missionary [Society] 
also wish me to do what I can by way of forming churches, surveying the 
field etc—In view of all the circumstances I have concluded it would be 
my duty to go to that part of the country if Providence should open up 
the way. Things are so regulated and established here that a man of 
less experience can get along without difficulty. What say you [sic] to 
my coming to Southport? I have had some experience and success in 
building up congregations situated as you are. You need a place of wor- 
ship provided—your church matters put right—scattered members gath- 
ered in etc. This is work that requires discretion and prudence. And 
no time should be lost in your case.” 


The population of Green Bay was diminishing, business was . 
“becoming drier and money scarce.” He wanted a “wider field.” 
He had laid the foundation and a younger man with no large 


25 July 18, 1839. 


26 Peet, letter to the Home Missionary Society, (August 13, 1839). See also: 
Peet to a “Brother” at Southport, August 5, 1839, Family MS. 
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family to support could do the work as well. To stay longer, he 
thought, would impair his usefulness.” 


Nevertheless, in spite of all the difficulties faced from im- 
paired finances and the removal of members, his work was not 
a failure. Some of his new recruits had been connected with the 
army and had moved to the Canadian border. One-third of the 
membership was rural and some of these members had sold their 
farms to move elsewhere. Still, he had built a church and re- 
ceived about forty-five applicants into its membership. He had 
found an organization with a membership of twenty, he left it 
with sixty still on the roll. He had worked hard and with good 
results, but the circumstances which made his removal neces- 
sary were common frontier problems over which he had no 
control. 


At the fiftieth anniversary of the church, some of the char- 
ter members remembered Peet as “a preacher of power, wide- 
seeing, stirred with great plans for the progress of the king- 
dom.” 


27 Peet, letter to the American Home Missionary Society (August 13, 1839). 


28 L. J. Luther, Fiftieth Anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Green Bay, p. 10. 


CHAPTER LV. 
PE VEL AIK PASTORATE 


For some unknown reason, Peet did not accept the position 
at Southport. A call came from the Milwaukee Presbyterian 
church, organized by his friend, Cutting Marsh, and, on Octo- 
Peele s7, Peet became its pastor. G. Crawford, who was 
responsible for his coming to Wisconsin, had left there three 
months before and gone back East. Strangely enough, the op- 
portunities in Milwaukee do not appear to have been better than 
those of the Green Bay church. There were fewer members. 
The congregation did not have a desirable place of worship, 
and the salary offered was even less than that which he had 
been receiving. His predecessors had received 61 members in- 
to the organizaton but now, in the whole village of a few hun- 
dred inhabitants, there remained less than thirty Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. Peet must have known this before he 
moved. Nevertheless, believing that God had called him to the 
new field, he accepted. To Cutting Marsh, at Stockbridge, he 
wrote: 


My location and removal here was altogether contrary to my plan of 
operations, but the Providence of God was so clear that I had no hesita- 
tion as to the path of duty. Everything that has occurred since my first 
conclusions confirms its correctness. We are quite comfortably situated. 
Have not been able to make any important movements among the people 
on account of the weather, the state of the roads, the location of the meet- 
ing house. When the ground and river are frozen we can get about more 
conveniently. Milwaukee is badly situated for religious operations, and 
is in some respects an undesirable and sad state. Nevertheless there are 
some encouraging circumstances. The Episcopalian Society is taking a 
large class of fashionable, ball-going and card-playing folks. We have a 
few praying people and if God sends us his Spirit, we shall prosper and 
Zion shall arise.” 


Three months before he wrote the letter to Cutting Marsh, 
he reported to the American Home Muissonary Socety that: 


... he [Crawford] has had... peculiar difficulties to contend with, 
and has at length concluded to return to one of his former fields of labor 
in the state of New York. The recent unparalleled embarrassments of this 


1 Peet, Churches in Wisconsin, pp. 134, 156. 
2 Peet, letter to Cutting Marsh (December 12, 1839), Cutting Marsh MSS., 
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country, came with peculiar and crushing weight upon this place [| Mil- 
waukee|, and well nigh prostrated the whole church. The place, how- 
ever, is beginning to recover, and will undoubtedly soon revive and flour- 
ish, and eventually become a great commercial emporium . . . It is a point 
of great importance both in itself and on account of its influence on the 
interior, with which it must be connected in its business in a thousand 
ways. 


Even before the days of the railroad, Milwaukee was a dis- 
tributing center for the territory of Wisconsin. Ships from the 
East were unloaded at its wharves and their cargo carried over- 
land to towns and villages. With Peet’s acceptance of the call 
of Providence, was a vision of what the church might be in 
the future. 


The American Home Missionary Socety had on various 
occasions commissioned pastors to make surveys of growing set- 
tlements. It also gave assistance in locating ministers. Before 
1840 its finances did not permit the employment of a full-time 
agent. Jeremiah Porter, pastor of the military post at Fort 
Dearborn (Chicago), was authorized, in 1834, to “explore and 
find openings for their new work West of Lake Michigan. Craw- 
ford must have been acting in that capacity when he met Peet at 
the Michigan convention and induced him to come to Green 
Bay. The Society, as a matter of course, depended upon Peet 
to report the needs of Wisconsin. The Green Bay people were 
reconciled to his leaving them in vew of the fact that Milwau- 
kee was a central point from which he could go out to organ- 
ize new churches. He himself admitted that the “intercourse 
with the churches and people in the interior will enable me... 
to direct missionaries on their arrival.” 


When the new pastor had been on the field six months, 
he was able to speak in more detail concerning the difficulties 
he found and what achievements were being made. The de- 
pression caused many of the members to move away. Those 


3 The Home Missionary, September, 1839, p. 107. 


4 Jeremiah Porter, “First Home Missionary Labors in What Is Now the State 
of Wisconsin,’ (An address delivered at Prairie du Chien, February 18, 
1868). MS at the WHS library. 

5 Daniel Butler, of Green Bay, Wisconsin, letter to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society (December 3, 1839). 

6 Peet, letter to Milton Badger, Secretary of the American Home Missionary 
Society (November 8, 1839), attached to a letter of the church elders, John 
Ogden and Samuel Brown to same (October 5, 1839), CTS MSS. 
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who remained were “disheartened” and the church was spir- 
itually at “low ebb.” The Episcopal church was “going strong 

. with doors wide open and a pathway as smooth and spa- 
cious as most men of the world could wish.” But in contrast: 
“our prospects are discouraging.” According to Peet’s judg- 
ment, the Episcopal church had ridden safely through the de- 
pression because of its willingness to lower the standards of 
membership. 


His report to the Missionary Society reveals something 
of the undaunted faith of the pioneer preacher: 


We have had, as it were, to lay the foundations anew, and with great 
care. We find no small amount of rubbish here in the West. The church 
has been gaining in spirituality of feeling and fervency of prayer and some- 
times we have hoped for a revival, but for some reason we are not yet 
blessed with such a season .. . and have gradually gained both in respect 
to number of attendants on public worship, interested feelings and the 
confidence of the community in general.’ 


The spirituality of a Presbyterian church in those days was 
often measured by the number which joined its membership on 
“profession of faith.” Judged by such a standard, Peet felt 
that he had done very little. He wrote Cutting Marsh three 
months after the above report, that he had but one conversion, 
the first since the church was organized. Thinking that the 
difficulties were in part due to a lack of good location, plans were 
being made to rent the second story of Hinman’s warehouse at 
the ferry, for which the owner required them to pay a rental 


of $150.’ 


One encouraging prospect was the cooperation of the board 
of trustees. On Peet’s arrival they wrote that: 


[He] has commenced his labors among us with universal accept- 
ance and a flattering prospect of usefulness. We believe he is calculated 
[sic] to do us good in our present situation and we are determined to do 
all we can for his support and encouragement.’ 


7 Peet’s semi-annual report, included in a letter to the AHMS, (March 15, 
1840). It includes such items as the following: 

No. of hopeful conversions, 1; Sabbath School Scholars, 58; volumes 
in Library, 100; added to church by letter, 9; contributions to Bible cause, 
$50; foreign missions, $10; churches organized during the year, 2. 

8 Peet, letter to Cutting Marsh (June 8, 1840), Cutting Marsh MSS. See 
also: Trustees of the Milwaukee Presbyterian Church, letter to the AHMS 
(December—1840), CTS MSS. 

9 J. Ogden and Samuel Brown, Elders of the Milwaukee Presbyterian Church, 
letter to AHMS (October 5, 1839), CTS MSS. 
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The American Bible Society was of great assistance to the 
frontier ministers. It not only furnished the scripture free to 
the newly settled communities, thus keeping alive their religious 
interests, but it also supplemented the salaries of ministers who 
took charge of distributing its literature. Ministers often helped 
to organize local auxiliary societies, to raise funds, and to place 
the Bibles where they were most needed. The responsibility 
of placing them in areas untouched by the church, however, in- 
volved much travel and became a difficult task. At Green Bay, 
Peet distributed 1000 Bibles and 500 Testaments in one year. 
After six months work at Milwaukee, he could report four new- 
ly organized county Bible societies. He planned to place the 
Scriptures in the hands of every family in Milwaukee county 
which needed them. The church board of trustees was quite 
willing for him to take the time from his regular parish duties 
to do this, since the parent Bible society contributed $100 to- 
ward his salary.” 


By the end of the first year, the situation looked more en- 
couraging. The congregation was then worshiping in the ware- 
house, which had been supplied with new pews and neatly dec- 
orated. The new locaton proved so favorable that Peet was 
soon writing, “already the place is too strait and the people are 
thinking of building a house next season.” The trustees and 
elders were of the same opinion. Indeed, had it not been for 
the $150 rent which it had to pay for the warehouse, the church 
would have been entirely self-supporting. Even as it was, they 
offered to pay $500 toward Peet’s annual salary of $650. In 
a letter of application asking for missionary aid to care for a 
probable deficit, the trustees were able to say that Peet had 
done “good work” for them. 

The congregation has been gradually increasing during the year and 


considerable accessions have been made to the church. The labors of our 
minister have been indefatigable.” 


The work of being a Milwaukee pastor combined with the 
duties of an unpaid superintendent of neighboring churches 
was not by any means an ideal arrangement. It was a finan- 


10 Peet’s semi-annual report to the AHMS (March 15, 1840). See also, a letter 
of the Board of Trustees to the same (October 5, 1839). 


11 Peet, letter to the AHMS (November 1, 1840). 


12 Peet, letter to the AHMS (December 18, 1840). The letter includes an 
application of the Board of trustees for missionary aid. 
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cial burden upon Peet personally. There was an expense for 
correspondence and entertainment. Prospective ministers en- 
tering the port of Milwaukee came first to his house for lodg- 
ing and meals. Western customs of hospitality would not per- 
mit him to send them to the taverns, as was often done in the 
East. And, for that matter, some of them did not have the 
means to pay for room and board at these places. Peet often 
loaned them money to travel to their destinations in the interior. 
Even land buyers came to him expecting free entertainment. 
Meanwhile, his salary was inadequate for his own support, much 
less for carrying this additional burden. He liked to have his 
own friends from the East stay with him, but the responsibility 
of entertainment worried him. Even when he first went to 
Milwaukee, he had been forty dollars in debt, and, though it 
seemed for a time that this could be paid out of some inherit- 
ance money, the depression wiped this hope away. 

My expenses are greatly augmented by the necessity of entertaining 
company. All the ministers, agents, who come to Wisconsin—whether 
to preach, to see the country or buy land—visit Milwaukee as a matter of 
course. The usages of the West and the circumstances under which min- 
isters generally come among us forbids that we should send them to the 
taverns as is done in our eastern cities and villages. This I will not do 
as long as I have half a loaf and my brethren are content to share it with 
us . . . Considerable portion of this company consists of your [the Home 
Missionary Society] ministers and other poor who come to the Territory 


to find a location and preach the gospel. We are happy to entertain such 
and will cheerfully welcome all that come, though it costs something.” 


The cost of living on the frontier was out of proportion to 
the salaries received. Many articles for daily use had to be 
shipped from the Fast at high freight rates, making the retail 
prices far above the cost of the same articles at the place of 
manufacture. Still, the stories of heroic living made good 
reading and the Home Missionary magazine liked to publish 
such articles as that of the Rev. F. Bascom revealing great sac- 
rifice by the missionaries in Wisconsin. The Rev. Lemuel Hall, 
the pastor at Lake Geneva, was reported to be living in a “leaky 
shanty” and enduring other hardships without complaining. He 
went on to say: 


O, could you send us an adequate supply of such men, how soon 
would our whole moral ‘wilderness bud and blossom as the rose.” 


13 Peet, letter to the AHMS (December 10, 1840). 
14 The Home Missionary, October, 1838, p. 129. 
15 Ibid. (November, 1839), p. 151. 
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But Brother Hall’s courtship of “lady poverty” must have been 
misunderstood, for Peet wrote twelve months later: 


Br. Hall, for instance, with all the puffing about his log house has 
made money from his salary—he has but one child—no company, and re- 
ceived about his living from the people, and put his missionary money at 
interest ... and is now building a good house on a lot given by the pro- 
prietors of the village, with that money; and owns beside [sic] ...a valu- 
able section of land in the vicinity.” 


Peet’s Milwaukee church was like a convalescent patient 
who finds himself getting better every day until something hap- 
pens suddenly and his condition becomes critical. In his report 
for the year ending March, 1841, Peet declared that his con- 
gregation had doubled. The enthusiasm was such that they had 
“prepared a new and commodius place of worship,” and there 
was, in addition, an “interested state of religious feeling.” He 
had just closed a revival meeting, as a result of which he de- 
clared that a “spirit of seriousness, and inquiry prevails” ex- 
tensively in the community.” 


Things seem to be going so well that he decided to call an 
evangelist to help him and to continue the series of meetings. | 
Accordingly, he sent for C. M. Watson, of Rockford, Illinois. 
But Watson proved to be a failure. After a week of preaching, 
the visitor added but one more to the thirteen “conversions” 
Peet had already received. He was then sent home while Peet 
continued the revival himself, bringing the list of converted 
up to twenty-nine. Cutting Marsh received a description of 
Lherevents : 


Then came Bro. Watson who preached eleven days to a congrega- 
tion that admired his preaching but sinners did not repent. The feeling 
in the church went down .. . I have learned the lesson that great preach- 
ing will not convert men without the Holy Ghost.” 


To Milton Badger, of the American Home Missonary So- 
ciety, Peet admitted that he had made a great mistake: 


Let the minister do his own work and look to God for help, or if he 
must have assistance, let him get those who are filled with the Holy Spirit 


16 Peet, letter to Milton Badger of the AHMS (December 10, 1840). 
17 Peet, letter to Badger (March 15, 1841). 


18 Peet, letter to Badger (March 20, 1841), to Cutting Marsh (March 22, 1841), 
Cutting March MSS., WHS Lib. 
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and whom God blesses, whatever may be his talent in the estimation of 
the world.” 


Watson seems to have won the friendship of some of the 
congregation, notwithstanding his failure as an evangelist.” He 
did a good job entertaining them and the pastor, with some reser- 
vation, recognized the work as “great preaching.” Elder Finch, 
Superintendent of the Sabbath school, admired him” Peet later 
referred to Watson as an “Oberlinist,” a term applied to min- 
isters from Oberlin College who preached abolition and used 
sensational evangelistic methods.” 


Finch, displeased with the attitude of his pastor toward 
the evangelist, left the church, taking away with him twenty- 
five of his associates to organize a Congregational church. This 
Milwaukee attorney and his friends sent for the Rev. D. A. Sher- 
man of East Troy, Wisconsin, to assist them in the process of 
organization. But, fearing that Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches in the same city would be regarded as a viola- 
tion of the “Plan of Union” adopted by those denominations in 
missionary fields, Sherman responded with some reluctance. In 
two months, there was brick on the ground to begin the work 
of constructing a place of worship for the Congregationalists. 
The remnant of the Presbyterian group then waged a contest 
by getting lumber and material ready for a new frame building. 
They also drew up resolutions opposing the Congregational ac- 
tion and pointing out that it was inconsistent with the policy of 
the American Home Missionary Society. Peet undertook to 
keep silent in the matter, but Finch, who thought the Presby- 
terian pastor the author of the resolution, became embittered. 
The dissenton led by Finch eventually resulted in Peet’s resig- 
nation from the Presbyterian pastorate at Milwaukee. But, six 
years later, when the lawyer was interviewed by eastern Con- 
gregationalists who wanted to find out if their denomination 
was being treated fairly in the allocation of home missionary 
funds, the storm broke out again. Peet was then criticized for 
being partial to Presbyterianism in the distribution of mission- 


19 March 20, 1841. 

20 Rev. D. A. Sherman, letter to the AHMS (May 22, 1841). 

21 Peet, letter to Milton Badger of the AHMS (August 25, 1843). 
22 Peet, letter to Milton Badger (March 17, 1843). 
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ary funds to the churches. This will be explained in detail in 
another chapter. 


The contest for constructing new buildings cooled off when 
it was found out by each group that there were not sufficient 
funds for completion. Two years later, with material for both 
buildings on the ground, the Presbyterians were still worship- 
ing in the old warehouse and the Congregationalists were meet- 
ing over a store building. 


The inability to complete building operations did not, how- 
ever, help the matter. Although it is not known why he objected, 
it is certain that the resolutions by the Presbyterian group were 
drawn up against Peet’s protest. He may have later considered 
it best to submit to the division, since the groups would not be 
likely to work harmoniously in one church. At any rate, his own 
congregation, disliking his attitude, turned against him and Peet 
resigned a few months later. The pastor, no doubt, fumbled the 
ball, for his protest only incurred the disfavor of the Presby- 
terian group to add to the opposition of those who became Con- 
gregationalists. 


When Watson the Evangelist, was called to succeed Peet 
in the Presbyterian pastorate, some evidently thought that he 
would win back his friends who went Congregationalist. But 
the factional difficulties took a new turn for the worse. To be 
sure, his revival had been the occasion of the original dissention, 
but it is not known what efforts he made to get the groups to- 
gether. He seéms, in truth, to have been like a, mere too ;aam 
between two contesting teams. Yet there did develop a faction 
in each of the two churches which believed the experiment along 
denominational lines was a failure, and they took a stand for 
reunion, urging with obvious cogency that there was not enough 
money to support two churches. Attorney Finch thereupon ac- 
cused Watson of trying, to unite the churches. The new pastor 
soon resigned.” 

23 For further details of the controversy see the following letters: 
Peet to the AHMS (November 22, 1841); August 25, 1843), 
D. A. Sherman to the AHMS (May 22, 1841), 
Cyrus M. Watson to the AHMS (June 25, 1841). 
Watson to Charles Hall of the AHMS (September 12, 1842), 
Stephen D. Peet (the junior Peet) to Rev. J. N. Davidson of Madison, Wis- 


consin (October 11, 1907), private library of the Rev. Mr. Davidson. 
See also Stephen Peet, Churches in Wisconsin, p. 134 f. 


CHAPTER V. 
RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF A GROWING FRONTIER 


When the American Home Missionary Society commis- 
sioned a minister to a new field on the frontier, it was expected 
that he woud give what time he could from regular pastoral 
duties to work in nearby settlements. Graduates of Yale accept- 
ed pastoral appointments in Iowa and Illinois looking for op- 
portunities to found colleges. After havng finished his church 
building at Green Bay, Peet could have realized his ambition to 
build an academy had it not been for the instability of that agri- 
cultural community. But, at the same time, this left him free- 
dom to investigate the general religious needs of the Wisconsin 
Territory. In March, 1839, he wrote to the Society’s secretar- 
ies, informing them that he planned to make a tour of the whole 
Territory to find out the needs and to organize new churches. 
He wanted to know if he might tell the people that the Society 
would send “needed men”’ and give financial assistance, for new 
settlements were springing up like mushrooms all around him 
and there was but one minister within one hundred and fifty 
miles. He felt that there was no time for delay in the matter, since 
the new settlers would either drift into indifference or “take up 
the means furnished by the Methodists” and be “beguiled into 
permanent union with them.” 


When he received word from the Secretary of the Society 
assuring him that he, (the Secretary), would “second all his 
attempts to do good,’” Peet started out in 1839 to visit all the 
settlements South of the Wisconsin river. He was thrilled with 
the beauty of the country and impressed with its opportunities. 
Its treeless, wide-open spaces stirred him deeply and he recorded 
that some sections looked “‘like great orchards.” The soil, “cov- 
ered with thick grass,” was rich and fertile. 


It is watered by numerous springs and large streams, some of which 
are navigable, and abounds with beautiful and small lakes ... As I rode 


1 Peet, letter to the AHMS (Green Bay, March 29, 1839). 

2 ‘Lbotd. 

3 Milton Badger, Secretary of the American Home Missionary Society, letter 
to Peet (April 29, 1839). Correspondence of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, CTS Lib. See also: Peet, letter to the AHMS, the Home Mis- 
sionary, September, 1839, p. 102. 
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along hour after hour and beheld the wave of distant spells, continually 
rolling up to view, one after another, with no boundary or limit to the pros- 
pect, I thought of eternity with its boundless prospects—its endless dura- 
tion—how vast! HOW INFINITE! 


He traveled on horseback a route that took him down the 
Fox river to Portage, thence to Madison, Whitewater, Beloit, 
Geneva, Southport, Racine, Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien, 
stopping at intermediate settlements. 


I was absent nearly five weeks—traveled nearly five hundred and sev- 
enty-five miles—visited 31 different places and 64 families—preached 14 ser- 
mons—organized one church . . . attended the meeting of the Presbytery— 
delivered several testaments, a few of Baxter’s Call and Allein’s Alarm— 
several thousand pages of tracts and children’s books—and conversed with 
a large number of professing Christians and others relative to Religion, 
personal duty, or the concerns of their souls. 


He estimated the total population of the Wisconsin Terri- 
tory at thirty thousand, of which Milwaukee had about two 
thousand, Madison three hundred, Prairie du Chien twelve hun- 
dred, and Mineral Point five hundred. These were the largest 
villages. Milwaukee, Troy, Geneva, Prairie Village, Beloit and 
Stockbridge were being served by Presbyterian pastors. Most 
of the largest settlements, however, had irregular, itinerant 
preaching services by Methodist and Baptist clergymen. 


There were no church buildings at any of these points ex- 
cept at Stockbridge. Milwaukee for two years had a Presbyter- 
ian organization with a pastor but no church building. Mineral 
Point had a union Sunday School of Methodists and Presbyter- 
ians meeting in a rented building. Prairie du Chien’s popula- 
tion was two-thirds Catholic, although there was a Cumberland 
Presbyterian organization of thirty members. 


As he rode through the Wisconsin country, Peet was im- 
pressed by the easy means of travel, the climate and the cul- 
tural standards of the settlers. 


The climate of this country is delightful and unequalled for salubrity 
... The healthiness [sic] of the country is proverbial and unquestioned. 
While other portions of the West were, last year, affected with general and 
distressing sickness, scarcely a single case of illness was known in the whole 
territory. I have seldom seen a population so universally healthy, young 
and old, and at all seasons of the year... 


A large portion of the population of the Territory are of the best class 
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of emigrants from the eastern states—intelligent, enterprising, and decid- 
edly in favor of education and religious institutions ... I have not found a 
single family, and but one or two individuals, who could not read, except 
among the Roman Catholics, who are generally kept in ignorance, accord- 
ing to the genius of their religion and the designs of their priests. In al- 
most every log house you may see upon rough board shelves, resting on 
pegs drove into logs, a library .. . religious books . . . works of taste and 
literature. 


I speak not of the facilities of railroads, and stages and steamboats, 
though the two latter we have to some extent, but of the delightful travelling 
afforded by our smooth prairies and openings . . . when the path becomes 
trodden it almost equals a macadamized road... Our Sunday school agent 
will take his little wagon and box of books, and drive to almost any settle- 
ment . .. I now speak only of the middle and southern portions of the 
Territory.’ 


He may have let his enthusiasm go out of bounds in some 
of this description, but it is evident that he was trying to make 
his article for the Home Missionary appeal to the prospective 
immigrants among the eastern clergy. This magazine cir- 
culated extensively among the church people of New England. 
The East was in the midst of a financial depression and Peet 
made a point to say that “the struggle is over in Wisconsin.” 
But, in addition to this, the article would be good reading for 
those who could contribute to the funds of the American Home 
Missionary Society. 


Peet made an emphatic appeal for ten ministers: “SEND 
US MINISTERS—SEND US GOOD MINISTERS—SEND 
THEM NOW.” The result of this elaborate description of the 
country with its accompanying appeal for leadership, was the 
offer of a thousand dollars by a layman toward the support of 
ten missionaries. But, this sum did not provide for their full 
support. This would have required an apportionment of an 
additional $2500 for the Society.” Had this been done, Wiscon- 
sin territory would, no doubt, have received an undue propor- 
tion of the Society’s allotments. But Peet did not understand 
this and he wrote a year later expressing great disappointment 
that the ministers were not sent. In spite of the opportunities 
which this field offered to new ministers, the older ministers 
must have hesitated to leave churches in the East paying them 
4 Peet, article in the Home Missionary, September, 1839, p. 108 f. 
5 Ibid. 


G6 Anon., “A Friend of Missions,” the Home Missionary, November, 18389, p. 
146. 
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comfortable salaries. Many of the ministers who came in later 
years, financially stranded when they reached Milwaukee, had 
to borrow money from Peet to get to their fields of labor.’ In 
truth, a great majority of the men who offered themselves for 
missionary service in 1840 were those who for lack of training 
or ability could not meet professional competition in the East. 
Some men like Peet, however, were led to the frontier by a 
spirit of adventure and a conviction that Providence marked 
their paths. He reminded the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety that the few men it had sent did not come from the sem- 
inaries; they had “peculiarities”; they were not leaders of the 
heroic and spiritual quality needed to make good on the mis- 
sion field.’ 


Peet’s removal to Milwaukee was an advantage to the So- 
ciety as he could easily keep in touch with the religious needs 
of new settlements and direct ministers on their arrival in the 
territory. Calls came from twenty-five to fifty miles away, 
for him to come and organize churches.” This, together with 
the work of correspondence, was a heavy demand on his time 
and he complained that he had been compelled to yield to the 
requests though “obliged to leave my people destitute, some- 
times.” It appeared that the care of a pastorate and the work 
of looking after the needs of other communities were too much 
for one man to do.” 


The Presbytery of Milwaukee had two years before, passed 
resolutions recommending that: 


. a general missionary be appointed for the Territory, who shall 
visit the scattering settlements, organize the churches, ordain deacons or 
elders, administer the ordinances, instruct the churches in regard to the 
proper ecclesiastical connections and the measures to be taken to obtain 
ministers.” 


These resolutions called, for a man of experience who knew 
church policy and understood the system by which “Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists could be united in one body.’”” 


7 Peet, letter to Badger of the AHMS (Milwaukee, December 10, 1840). 

8 Peet, letter to Badger (April 29, 1839). 

9 Peet, letter to Badger (November 8, 1839). 

10 Peet, letter to Badger (April 10, 1840). 

11 Peet, letter to Badger (March 29, 1839; March 5, 1840; April 10, 1840). 

12 Peet, letter to Badger (August 13, 1839). See also: Records of the Pres- 
bytery of Milwaukee, January 10, 1840, WHS. 
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Peet was still serving the pastorate at Green Bay when 
the resolutions were passed. When, as stated clerk of the Pres- 
bytery, he informed the Society of the action, he received the 
reply: “It is just the thing that is needed and just the thing we 
would like to support.” Milton Badger, the secretary, had been 
frank to say that Peet was just the man to engage in it but ex- 
pressed some doubt that the condition of the Society’s funds 
would permit the employment of a man on salary.” 


After the matter had been delayed for some time, Peet 
wrote the Society itself and the American Bible Society. He 
reminded the secretaries that “The Bibles and Home missions 
are part and parcel of the same work.” Peet was right in 
assuming that the American Bible Society could well afford to 
help support an agent. Four months before he made this sug- 
gestion he wrote to Cutting Marsh: 


The American Bible Society has made a donation of 500 Bibles and 
1000 testaments for Wisconsin. It devolves upon me to see them put into 
circulation by means of auxiliary societies, committees etc. 


Although no ecclesiastical difficulties appeared in the corres- 
pondence, it is obvious that the American Home Missionary 
Society, representing both the Congregationalists and the Pres- 
byterians, would hesitate to employ a full-time agent or general 
missionary to promote the interests of a group of churches which 
still referred to their organization as a Presbytery. 


The organization of the Wisconsin Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Convention in 1840 prepared the way for the ap- 
pointment. Peet wrote a letter in April, 1841, after he had de- 
cided to make a change from his Milwaukee pastorate, answer- 
ing an inquiry from the Secretary of the Society as to his be- 
liefs.. The first official notice of his appointment to the position 
which for three years he had filled by volunteer service, came 
one month later. 


Peet’s letter concerning the agency of the Wisconsin 
churches is interesting. He accepted the position on a salary 


14 Badger, letter to Peet (September 27, 1839), Letter Files of the AHMS, 
CTS Lib. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Peet, letter to Badger (April 10, 1840), CTS Lib. See also Peet, letter to 
Cutting Marsh (December 12, 1839), CM. MSS at WHS. 

17 Peet, letter to Badger (April 4, 1841), CTS. 
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basis of $700 a year. Believing that the chief weakness of the 
churches was their tendency to divide on current controversial 
topics, he was careful to give his record as a minister who never 
becomes involved in radical themes. 


I understand the policies of the American Home Missionary Society 
.. [have done [sic] with riding hobbies... I have not straddled one since 
I came to Wisconsin ... I have not meddled with the dividing topics of the 
day ... I have not rendered myself obnoxious to the Ultras on either side 
. . We have no sympathy with ‘Unionism,’ . . . ‘Perfectionism’ or any 
other feature of ‘Oberlinism’ ... We don’t exercise our brethren for adopt- 
ing Dr. Wood’s views, or the Emmaus scheme or even a little inclined to 
‘Taylorism’ . . . Variety of shades exist and must be tolerated as far as 
consistent with duties. 


He believed that revivals were successful as means of “special 
effort” but he had “no sterotyped scheme of conducting them 
.. nor any class of men to arrange them.” 


We have no evangelists or itinerants . . . we wish every minister to 
be a revival man and to itinerate in his vicinity to do good as far as con- 
sistent with his duties to his flock.” 


The first official notice of his appointment to the office of a 
salaried agent for the American Home Missionary Society, 
serving Wisconsin Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
came from Milton Badger, June 7, 1841. 


The factors which tended to increase New England emi- 
gration to the frontier crippled the resources of the American 
Home Missionary Society. The financial depression which grip- 
ped the East after 1837 was severe and the editors of the Home 
Missionary wrote in 1839 as follows: 


In politics, in commerce and in morals, there is much that is gloomy. 
Our public men are divided in their views of the interests of the country. 
Projects of reform result in increased extravagance and corruption. Much 
of the legislation of the land leaves out of view the claims of divine law. 
With a fertile soil and abundant harvests we are a poor people—vastly in- 
volved in debt both individually and as communities. The pecuniary in- 
stitutions of the country are tottering, confidence is departing, avarice 
clutches his purse and even charity closes her hand and turns away her 
ear from the cry of the needy.” 


In 1839 the Society was giving partial support to six hun- 
dred and sixty missionaries. A year later it declared that its 


18 Peet, letter to Badger (May 12, 1841), CTS. 
19 Editorial in the Home Missionary, March, 1840, p. 241. 
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program would have to be reduced unless there was some relief. 
Peet wrote to a friend in Green Bay, saying that because the 
depression in the East was becoming more severe, the mission- 
ary society would have to reduce its appropriation and in view 
of this the churches of the West ought to do more for them- 
selves.. Uncertainty of immediate help in the support of pas- 
tors made some of the Wisconsin ministers reluctant to go out 
and organize new churches in nearby settlements. The Rev. 
Lemuel Hall of Geneva, Wisconsin, expressed the opinion that 
it was useless when the communities would have to wait a long 
time for pastors.. The bulk of the new settlers’ resources had 
to go for the land, equipment, houses and barns. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact the Society was seldom known to give more than 
one half of a minister’s support. The usual method was to get 
up a subscription list, organize a small group into a church,and 
then have the Agent appeal to the Society for additional funds. 
Unable to secure pastors for the numerous places he visited, 
Peet did the next best thing, he took the names of the influential 
families and asked that the Home Missionary be sent to them 
gratis. 


In 1844 the American Home Missionary Society had an 
income of $102,000 but its expenses had exceeded this amount 
by about $14,000 and $11,000 was still due the missionaries. 
Nevertheless it had sent fifteen missionaries that year to Wis- 
consin alone and a total of thirty to the entire Home Mission 
field.” | 


The Milwaukee Presbytery, which functioned in 1839 and 
welcomed the Congregational churches, was replaced in 1840 
by the Wisconsin Presbyterian and Congregational Convention, 
organized at Troy. Eight Congregational and eight Presby- 
terian churches were represented. The Presbytery had kept 
itself free from entanglements with synod and General Assem- 
bly, evidently to avoid giving offense to the Congregational 
church at Prairieville which had affiliated with it. When the 


20 Editorials in the following numbers of the Home Missionary: March, 1840, 
p. 241; December, 1839, p. 138; January, 1840, p. 193; March, 1840, p. 242 f. 
See also Peet, letter to Cutting Marsh (December 12, 1839), Marsh MSS. 


21 Lemuel Hall, letter to the Home Missionary (January, 1840), p. 201. 
22 Peet, letter to the AHMS (August 1, 1839), Family MSS. 


23. Highteenth Annual Report of the American Home Missionary Society, May 
8, 1844. 
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other seven Congregational churches were considering forming 
an association and refusing the overtures of union resolved by 
the Presbytery, the Rev. O. F. Curtis, the Congregational pas- 
tor at Prairieville (Waukesha), wrote letters and made a tour 
to influence his ministerial brethren to meet at a convention in 
Troy. The Presbytery was to be held at the same time and 
place. After each body had had an opportunity to discuss the 
matter of union separately, they were to come together.” A cir- 
cular letter went out to the pastors including a statement by 
Curtis for the Congregationalists, and a similar one from Peet 
to the Presbyterians. 


Jeremiah Porter, Presbyterian pastor at Green Bay, de- 
scribed the meeting as follows: 


- After travelling for five days on horseback .. . I arrived at the place 
of meeting on Tuesday, October 6 [1840] ... The object of the meeting 
was to see if these two denominations could cause the prayer of the Savior 
to be answered, so far as it related to us, ‘that they may all be one as thou, 
Father, are [sic] in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent us.’ Many of us deemed 
it highly important that in laying foundations in this region so lately re- 
deemed from the heathen, there should be ‘no division among us.’ For 
this we prayed very earnestly, and a union was consummated after near [ly] 
two days candid deliberation, and after a touching, melting season of social 
prayer. God seemed evidently in that place by His Spirit moving upon 
the hearts of the ministers ... Many brethren felt that they had received an 
‘unction from the Holy One.” 


The nine ministers with their sixteen lay delegates resorted to 
prayer to settle their ecclesiastical difficulties. Possessed with 
a great enthusiasm they furnished an example for our churches 
today. 


Through numerous letters Peet often spoke of the “Plan 
of Union” in Wisconsin with a sense of pride. He addressed 
national conventions, telling them of the harmony of the church- 
es. Joseph Emerson,' writing in 18/0, gave Peet entire credit 
for the “Plan of Union” in Wisconsin, yet Peet never claimed 
the distinction for himself. Curtis agreed with Peet that they 
could not go ahead in their “Plan of Union” and maintain their 
identity as Presbyterians and Congregationalists respectively. 
A short time before the meeting he wrote to the Home Mission- 


24 Peet, Churches of Wisconsin, pp. 2, 23, 24, 28. 
20 LUGO Devani ts 
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ary announcing that “a meeting is about to be held in this ter- 
ritory for the purpose of effecting a union between Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians, or at least making such arrange- 
ments that both may belong to the same church without the 
sacrifice of their respective peculiar principles.” 


Four years later Peet wrote Milton Badger of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society that ‘““Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism are here emphatically one denomination and we 
hope and believe ever will be one great, united, harmonious 
and active brotherhood within our bounds.’ 


The new agent, having had some experience with the in- 
terdenominational activities of the Bethel organizations at Buf- 
falo, was better prepared than his brother ministers to keep the 
“Plan of Union” working harmoniously. Six months later he 
went to a convention in northern I|linois to work in behalf of a 
similar plan. From there he intended to go to the ministers of 
Iowa on the same mission. Church union did not mean to him 
what it signifies to our ministers now. There was no dream of 
a union including all Protestantism. His activities in the Bethel 
organization were, with few exceptions, conducted with Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists. He did not seek contribu- 
tions from other churches. Read what he says about the Metho- 
dists: 

Rev. O. F. Curtis once a Congregational minister . . . who left and 
went to the Methodists because he thought he could do more good, has 
found his mistake. He has utterly renounced the Methodist system, doc- 
trine and all, and is now ready to come back home again and go to work 
where he should be .. . I found him at Racine teaching school and preach- 
ing in the country .. . God is thus sending us helpers ... P. W. Nichols of 


Prairie du Sac was preaching for the Methodist church but he did not 
have enough noise and ism [sic] to suit the reigning powers.” 


Peet anticipated some opposition to the “Plan of Union” on 
fiesparro, the key. |. U. Parsons to whom he referred as an 
“ultra Independent Congregationalist.” Before Peet’s appoint- 
ment, Parsons aspired to become the Wisconsin agent for the 
Missionary Society in order to block the anticipated Union” 
It does not appear that he had much influence with the churches. 


26 O. F. Curtis, Article in the Home Missionary, November, 1840, p. 152. 
27 Peet, letter to Badger (March 30, 1844), CTS. 
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29 Peet, letter to Cutting Marsh (March 15, 1841), CM MS at WHS. 
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The subjects which occupied the time of the conventions 
are interesting as compared with our church meetings today. 
They passed resolutions on temperance and planned separate 
meetings for the churches to discuss the subject.” In 1843 the 
evenings of their programs were devoted to the discussion of 
missions, slavery and revivals. From time to time resolutions 
were passed urging support of the American Bible Society. The 
American Tract Society and the American Sunday School Un- 
ion were urged to take a more vigorous stand against slavery. 
They asked the American Home Missionary Society to refuse 
membership in mission churches to slave owners. They com- 
mended the action of Stephen Peet who refused to take com- 
munion at the Presbyterian General Assembly because one elder 
administering the sacrament was a slave owner’ In 1845 the 
convention was discussing Romanism and education, and pass- 
ing resolutions in favor of a religious paper at Chicago. A year 
later they were thinking of the religious education of children 
and the advantage of colportage societies. The members were 
interested in international peace. They urged the churches to 
make the “desecration of the Sabbath” a disciplinary offense.” 
They were pleased that many of their churches refused mem- 
bership to those who were not “total abstainers.” Peet wrote 
that many of the distillers were discouraged in their business 
because church members refused to sell grain to them.” 


Peet did not like to recommend men to his churches who 
were agitators in controversial matters. He himself was strong- 
ly anti-slavery as he explained to the Missionary Society but he 
had to be cautious about his views in order not to lose influence 
with churches in the mining region, settled by southern people. 


The Home Missionary Society, in answer to the resolutions 
and inquiries of Wisconsin ministers on the question of slavery, 
replied through its se¢retary that it refused to employ slave 
holders as missionaries, but it had no control over the qualifica- 
tions for church membership.” 


30 Lemuel Hall, letter to the AHMS (December 17, 1840). 
31 Peet, Churches of Wisconsin, pp. 43, 45. 

32 Ibid., pp. 42, 44, 46, 49. 

30 Tbtd., Dp. 48. 
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Peet was a hard worker. His report for the year ending 
May 31, 1844, shows that he had travelled three thousand miles. 
He “organized nine churches... attended nine convention meet- 
ings .. . dedicated two churches, received and acted on twenty- 
three applications for aid... secured eighteen Sabbath School 
libraries.” He received for the first year’s work a salary of 
$800. This was $300 higher than that received by the men in 
his largest churches. He charged the Society an expense of 
$58 for travel and $20 for the care of his horse. The taverns 
usually took care of him free of charge and often he stayed over 
night with the ministers.” In appreciation of the hospitality 
of the taverns he gave the proprietors free subscriptions to the 
Home Missionary magazine. 


Nearly all the pastors of Wisconsin Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches affiliated with the Convention were re- 
ceiving from one-third to one-half of their support from the 
Home Missionary Society. This gave the Society control over 
their qualifications. Peet made it a point to recommend none 
who were not sent by the Society and in turn endorsed by the 
committee of the Convention. Notwithstanding the great need 
of the churches for leadership, two-thirds of the men serving 
that field in 1845 were graduates of seminaries. In view of the 
fact that men with lack of preparation and few qualifications, 
who had difficulty fitting into their home fields, were the first 
to seek locations on the frontier, this was a remarkable achieve- 
ment for Peet. Many of the churches of Ohio and the East 
were often divided by controversial issues in reform or in creed, 
but Peet was proud to say that the Wisconsin churches were 
not disturbed by the Oberlin type of theology, abolition or “‘oth- 
er reforms of the day.” In 1845 there were forty Congrega- 
tional and twenty Presbyterian churches all of which had ac- 
cepted the “confession of faith drawn in Ohio, by men educated 
in New England.” The Ohio men could not, therefore, justly 
accuse them of unorthodoxy.” 


Peet and. his committee did not seek graduates of Oberlin 
for the reason that they were inclined to emphasize abolition, 
Arminianism and evangelism, and would bring discord to the 


35 Peet, letter to the AHMS (May 31, 1844), CTS. 
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Convention. For this he was accused of being partial to Pres- 
byterianism, but there is no reason for believing that he refused 
to recommend Oberlin men because they were Congregation- 
alists. 


Peet often showed disfavor to men who were “good-look- 
ine” but lacked the congeniality or “‘go-off” to succeed on the 
frontier. Many times he remarked that such ministers might 
succeed in New England but not in the West. He wanted a 
preacher to have, 


the gift:of gab)... Confidence: in himself ..). a good) delivery 2 eacel = 
esteem ... a praying man... . with a perseverance like the Mississippi, 
that never stops and never tires . . . who is spiritual and devoted to his 
work .. . always planning and talking and praying and working for God 
and for souls. He uses his one and perhaps two talents for God and 
God blesses him. It is so generally in this country ... the men who give 
themselves wholly to the work of the ministry have no difficulty in finding 
a place and support and success.” 


His comment on a candidate by the name of Carver whom he 
placed at Lancaster is significant of what he expected of him- 
self as an agent. 


I liked his preaching, his intelligence and his prudence but he wants 
a little more go-aheadiveness. He said that you [Badger] had offered him 
the agency for Michigan . . . He perhaps would accomplish something if 
you would appoint an efficient assistant to drive and take care of him. An 
agent in the West, who means to do anything, has got to get up in the 
morning and not sit by the fire till his boots are brushed and the carriage 
is at the door. 


The difficulties of travel may well be illustrated by Peet’s 
experience one day when the bridge over a swollen stream floated 
away as he was about to cross on horseback. “The Lord has 
brought me safely through and let His name be praised,” he 
commented. Once he made a journey from Milwaukee to Du- 
buque, Iowa, starting on horseback then using a wagon and 
finally a sleigh. He nearly lost his life trying to get a horse 
out of the water when he was crossing the Mississippi. 


One of the greatest problems facing a missionary superin- 
tendent is that of getting ministers of training and ability. This 


38 Peet, letters to Badger (April 18, 1842; March 14, 1845; May 12, 1847; 
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motivated Peet to write of Wisconsin’s physical advantages 
and describe the spirit of harmony in the Wisconsin Convention 
as compared with those of other states. Again and again he re- 
minded the Missionary Secretaries that, even with many com- 
munities unsupplied, Wisconsin was not to be a dumping ground 
for poor ministers. The men who volunteered for the frontier 
were often of the restless type who did not care to stay in one 
place for more than two years. He wanted “settled” men. Denom- 
inationalism worked to some advantage in the case of the Epis- 
copalians and he took care to remind the Society that that group 
was sending experienced men and would “take the ground un- 
less we keep these places supplied.’ 


The ofhce of a superintendent serving two denominations 
required diplomacy and Peet sometimes recommended Congre- 
gational men of doubtful abilities just to keep Congregation- 
alists from thinking that he was discriminating against them.” 
He was a man of keen business insight, such as the superin- 
tendency required, but sometimes his mystical inclinations took 
the lead. On one occasion he was driving to the lead mining 
district to show the field to a prospective pastor. They stopped 
at Fort Atkinson to attend a prayer meeting. The unsupplied 
church was at the time praying for a minister. Peet considered 
the incident providential and left the candidate there.” 


It was a great temptation to the pioneer minister with 
his meager support by the church to engage in farming as a side- 
line. Some denominational groups even encouraged mainten- 
ance-farming by their pastors. Peet was opposed to this ““world- 
ly business” and discouraged it. He thought that it divided the 
ministers time and enthusiasm. The Agency Board at one time, 
for example, was about to recommend that a certain man who 
engaged in farming be deprived of his missionary allowance. 
When the brother proved that he was even neglecting his farm, 
the case was dropped. Another minister paid $1200 for a farm, 
built a house on it and still continued to draw aid from the Mis- 
sionary Society. Peet thought this even “more worldly” than 
the former case. He refused to recommend one candidate 


41 Peet, letters to Badger (May 5, 1846; December 24, 1844), CTS. 
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because “his papers were four years old and he had engaged 
in farming during the summers’ 


In view of the fact that the supply of ministers was not 
increasing with the rapid growth in population, it demanded 
courage on the part of the agent to reject the application of a 
preacher who wanted to do a little farming for support. Nev- 
ertheless Peet’s convictions were strong on the matter of com- 
missioning ministers who would devote none of their time to 
secular pursuits. A church at Normanville wanted to employ 
a half-time minister, allowing him to work a farm for a part 
of his income. Peet rejected the application. The regulation 
was made and followed, with few exceptions, by the Mission- 
ary Society and Peet’s Agency Board, that no church receive 
missionary aid which could not pay half the muinister’s sup- 
port. The rule was effective. Evidently there were some de- 
nominations less particular in this matter for Peet reported 
that there were men coming to the West to farm, intending 
to preach a little until they were able to make a living solely 
from the land.” 


The American Home Missionary Society in the forties was 
not sufficiently progressive in its policies with regard to the 
scope of religious needs on the frontier. It gave no financial 
support directly, and little encouragement, to ministers, who 
wanted to establish schools and colleges. Peet tried to get its 
secretaries to look upon Beloit College as a “Home Missionary 
College.” The Society not only refused to contribute money 
for church buildings but reproved Peet for encouraging the 
Rev. S. E. Miner in the collection of funds in the East for 
erection of churches in Wisconsin. Peet took a progressive 
view of this matter and wrote Milton Badger that a thousand 
dollars would finish ten churches in the region of Fond du Lac. 
The buildings were all complete with the exception of doors and 
windows which could, not be obtained from local frontier mills. 
Labor, lumber and logs in many instances could be obtained 
from those directly interested, at little or no cost, but the finish- 
ing materials required cash. Peet’s comment on the matter 
is characteristic of his church statesmanship: 


I know that the usefulness of your missionaries is greatly diminished 
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for the want of such houses . . . One thousand dollars expended in erect- 
ing ten such little churches worth from $400 to $700 each would do more 
good than the same amount in missionary labor.” 


In 1845 and 1846 the region in Wisconsin North of the 
Wisconsin river was being settled rapidly. The Methodists, 
whom Peet said were “better adapted to work in this rapidly 
settled territory,’ had ministers on the ground and they were 
getting ahead of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians. He 
made a long tour of the settlements, organized fourteen church- 
es, and returned to recommend that his personal friend and 
defender, the Rev. O. P. Clinton be appointed a “general mis- 
sionary’ to devote his whole time to the “destitute” settlements. 
The Society, however, appointed the Rev. S. E. Miner, though 
the practice of using a “general missionary” was, merely a tem- 
porary arrangement. 


The responsibility of keeping the new settlements supplied 
with ministers was an extreme burden on Peet and he com- 
plained of “fatigue and toil.” He was not satisfied with the 
results, for in the whole territory there were seventy churches, 
twenty of which had no missionary pastors. Twelve were need- 
ed in the northern part of the territory. Many of those sent 
by the Society broke down in health under the hardships of the 
frontier and had to return East. But thinking of the beauty 
of this newly settled region in the North, with his character- 
istic vision of the future, he grew eloquent and said: “It is a 
luxury to witness such scenes and to be engaged in such a 
work.” 


Whoever reads the story of church polity among various 
denominations working on the frontier, can easily see that those 
with some centralized control of infant churches, operated to 
some advantage. The New School Presbyterians were quick 
to see this and raised some objection to Congregational methods. 
The fact that almost all of the churches of the frontier in the 
“Plan of Union” were dependent upon the Missionary Society, 
obviated to some extent this difficulty. Peet recommended that 
pastors be installed by a council in order to keep the churches 
from continuing the practice of trying out new men. The solu- 
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tion of the problems of the frontier churches, he thought, de- 
pended upon the encouragement of “‘settled pastors.” Although 
his experience as pastor was limited to Presbyterian churches, 
the democratic method of the Congregationalists appealed to 
him, and he wrote to the Missionary Society that if the “Plan 
of Union” failed he “would go for Congregationalism as be- 
ing best adapted to the genius of Our government and equally 
sanctioned by the Bible.” He did not appear critical but he must 
have seen that, with the difficulties of communication and lack 
of understanding of frontier needs, there were disadvantages 
in churches being controlled by headquarters in the East. 


In 1845 when storm clouds began to appear on the horizon 
Peet reviewed his accomplishments as a superintendent. In 
1839 he found Wisconsin with three ministers and one church 
building. 

At present there are sixty churches and forty ministers and nine- 
teen houses of public worship ... of all our churches not one has ever 
been distracted or divided by the Ultraisms and new-fangled doctrines 
which have abounded in some parts of the country. Not a minister in 


our connection has ever been known to advocate sentiments adverse to 
our Confession and Faith or to pursue measures of a discouraging tendency. 


The storm clouds were apparently coming from brethren in the 
East, and Peet found it necessary to have one of his preachers 
write to the Missionary Society on his behalf. The Rev. O. P. 
Clinton of Lake Mills, Wisconsin, told the Society that Peet 
was: 


Sound in faith and a man of God... he exercised great prudence in or- 
ganizing churches ... He is a wise counsellor in ecclesiastical affairs .. . 
he exercises well-directed zeal and moral courage in breaking ground.” 


Among the numerous duties of a superintendent was that 
of taking an inventory of personal needs of ministers and their 
families who were not receiving sufficient incomes to meet the 
necessities of life. Benevolent societies of eastern churches col- 
lected clothing, shipped it in what were known as “missionary 
boxes” to Milwaukee, where it was in turn distributed to the 
ministers’ families. In the year 1844, Peet carried on an exten- 
sive correspondence with the ministers to find out who were in 
need. He distributed clothing to the value of $589.58, to twen- 
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ty-six families. The amounts given to each ranged between 
$23 and $60 in value. When one considers that there were but 
forty ministers on that missionary field, it means that more than 
two-thirds of them were living on the poverty line.” The ac- 
ceptance of this form of charity did not seem to humiliate the 
ministers, for Peet himself depended upon the boxes for cloth- 
ing his family.” When ministers came to the territory, they 
frequently shipped their household goods by steamboat to Mil- 
waukee and paid for the freight after they had earned money 
on the field.” The average minister today lives in luxury com- 
pared to this. 


These new churches did not assume much financial obliga- 
tion toward the Missionary Society. When asked to collect funds 
Peet replied that it was his business to look after the churches 
in Wisconsin rather than collect money for the Society. The 
entire group of churches in the Territory in 1843 could send 
no more than fifty dollars for missions. Collections ranged in 
amounts from $5 to $10 for each of the contributing churches.” 


Some of the churches with a wealthy membership like that 
of Burlington, which Peet said was composed of “rich farm- 
ers,’ could have supported their own religious institutions, but 
they were asking help from the Missionary Society. Burling- 
ton church had twenty-five members and they offered to give 
$175 toward the support of a minister, expecting aid to the ex- 
tent of $200.” In some cases Peet refused to recommend mis- 
sionary aid to churches which he thought could be self-sup- 
porting.” 


Up to 1850 the Home Missionary Society had spent in 
Wisconsin $65,000, an average of $4,642 per year. There were 
125 church organizations among the Presbyterians and Con- 
eregationalists, forty-two of which had built houses of worship. 
Ten churches were entirely self-supporting.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
DAYS’ OF STORM 


The last three years of Peet’s agency, ending in 1848, were 
unhappy. Many who gave support to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society had come to feel that the Presbyterians were 
taking advantage of the Congregationalists in the development 
of the churches on the frontier. The “Plan of Union” came 
up for attack on the part of the Congregational periodicals. 
Theological differences arose out of apparent discrimination 
against graduates of Oberlin College. Year by year the storm 
became worse. Peet always had a ready pen to answer attacks 
and defend Wisconsin’s “Plan of Union.” It only served to 
kindle the fire of opposition.” 


The report of his work in 1845 reads differently from those 
of other years. He had done “less riding and more writing.” 
He had “more difficulties to settle.” He had “kept more quiet 
and out of sight.” He promised to cut his own salary $100. He 
intended to raise, the next year, $1,000 for the Missionary So- 
ciety. He would write a book, 


setting forth the influence of missions in the territory ... and refute by sim- 
ple facts and information the charges made against us and set the public 
mind right.’ | 


This does not mean that Peet was wasting his time. He 
had assumed an additional responsibility which divided his ef- 
forts and enthusiasm. Beginning with 1844 he undertook the 
task of raising funds and promoting the organization of Beloit 
College. Numerous letters were written to friends in the East, 
inquiring about building plans. But little mention is made of 
this work in his reports to the Missionary Society. Once in 
1844 he wrote that the convention, called to consider the Col- 
lege, was composed mostly of ministers supported by the So- 
ciety and the institution could be called a “Home Missionary 
College.” Evidently he thought that reports concerning the 
College would lead to the impression that he was neglecting his 


1 In regard to the difficulties concerning co-operation with the “Plan of 
Union,” see chapter IX. 
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work with the churches. He was over-worked and even his 
handwriting shows marks of nervousness. He was irritable 
and was accused of being autocratic and egotistic. He lacked 
the usual tact in dealing with his fellow ministers. 


It was natural that the controversy between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, which brought attacks on the “Plan of 
Union,” would center in the largest villages. Milwaukee, with 
a population growing toward two thousand in 1841, was the 
“bone of contention.” The First Congregational Church—lat- 
er called Plymouth Church—was organized by a Congrega- 
tional Council of three men, O. F. Curtis, J. U. Parsons and D. 
A. Sherman. Curtis had co-operated with the “Plan of Union”’ 
when the Convention was organized the year before. Parsons 
opposed Peet’s appointment to the agency and later worked 
against him on the proposition of locating the college at Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


Peet did not oppose the organization of a Congregational 
church in Milwaukee where there was already a Presbyterian 
church. Nevertheless, his action came to be misunderstood by 
the Congregationalists when he sought A. L. Chapin for the 
pastorate of the Presbyterian church in 1845. Chapin showed 
some reluctance in accepting the Milwaukee church where wor- 
ship services were held in an unfinished building. The Con- 
gregationalists had a few wealthy men in their membership, 
and were able, after much delay, to finish their own building, 
but the Presbyterian church remained a monument to those who 
started to build and could not finish. 


Peet, as a special inducement to the Rev. Mr. Chapin, of- 
fered to raise a thousand dollars to complete the building. Then 
the sleeping volcano which Peet left in Milwaukee when he re- 
signed his pastorate to accept the agency burst forth in a new 
eruption. Congregational journals of the East took up the 
fight and he was accused by eastern ministers of being partial. 
The New England Puritan published an attack on Peet and the 
“Plan of Union.”’ The Agent answered the attack in his letter 
to the Missionary Society. It was “‘his own business” and the 
criticism was a “foolish matter.” He would have done the 
same for the Congregational church but its members were 
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wealthy and did not need his help. Moreover he felt under 
some obligations to Brother Chapin for raising the funds. The 
Presbyterians had no place of worship except a dark basement.’ 
Whoever reads Peet’s long letters in defense of himself and his 
“Plan of Union” in Wisconsin must come to the conclusion that 
he did not fully understand the factors involved in these diff- 
culties. He was too close to the events. He could not see the 
woods for the trees. Nowhere did he blame or attack Congre- 
gationalism. In fact he liked its form of church government and 
eventually became pastor of a Congregational church and foun- 
der of two schools which are Congregational. It was a con- 
sciousness of a growing strength of Congregationalism in the 
West that threatened the Wisconsin “Plan of Union.” Colonies 
came from New England to Illinois already organized as Con- 
gregational churches. In the thirties Asa Turner was develop- 
ing Congregationalism in Illinois. A Presbyterian church at 
Quincy, composed of a membership which had been Congrega- 
tional in New England, caused some embarrassment to the pas- 
tor, when the members compelled him to allow the church to be- 
come Congregational. His Presbyterian brethren in the min- 
istry threatened to come and “preach him down” if he yielded. 
Under Asa Turner’s leadership more Congregational churches 
were organized, until in 1844 they formed a state associa- 
tion. In 1846 the Congregational Association of Michigan was 
organized.’ 


Peet felt sure, that the heresy criticism was an attack on 
the “Plan of Union” in Wisconsin. He said that he could not 
understand why the orthodoxy of the Illinois ministers was not 
questioned. If heresy was the real issue in the controversy then 
these men should have been criticized as well as the Wisconsin 
ministers. His men were orthodox. The Missionary Society’s 
secretaries merely wanted the facts to save him from further 
attack by the New England ministers. Peet’s long letter of fif- 
teen pages, attempting to explain the orthodoxy of the Wisconsin 
ministers and give reasons for the apparent discrimination 
against Oberlin graduates was put on display at the College 
when the General Council of Congregational-Christian Church-. 
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es was held at Oberlin in 1934." The Agent instructed the Wis- 
consin ministers to keep quiet about controversial matters in 
theology and social ideas. He always referred in some sense 
of pride to the fact that they had no “Ultraists,” but he failed 
to see that keeping quiet in a controversy would involve criti- 
cism from both sides. These were years of division in the 
churches on the question of slavery and there was no middle 
ground. With denominations competing for the area of the 
frontier there could be no compromise in theology or evangel- 
istic methods. 


The young men who graduated from Oberlin College had 
strong evangelistic tendencies disliked by the New School Pres- 
byterians. They believed in preaching abolition. Ohio was di- 
vided on the slavery sentiment, and when a convention met at 
Cleveland its pastors on the program expressed some alarm that 
controversial matters might become a source of weakness to 
the churches. They complained of abolition, revivals, Mormon- 
ism, Romanism, Oberlinism and Campbellism. Peet made a 
speech at the convention, complimenting Wisconsin for being 
free of these controversies. Asa result of this he was accused 
by men of each side for being on the opposite. 


In his letter to the Missionary Society Peet explained that 
he was in sentiment anti-slavery, but that he kept quiet about 
his views and urged others to do so. He tried to make it clear 
that “there are no Ultra men” in Wisconsin “as there are in 
Illinois.” The term, “Ultra,” was applied to a man who talked 
too much about his convictions on controversial questions. The 
fact that he had not himself made anti-slavery agitation a hobby, 
he said, had enabled him to make friends with the people of 
the mining region who were pro-slavery. 


Some of the men of the Wisconsin Convention looked up- 
on the organization as an instrument of defense against un- 
orthodoxy. The Rev. Lemuel Hall, who was pastor of a Pres- 
byterian church at Geneva, which was yoked with a Congrega- 
tional church at Troy, hoped that the Convention would keep 
out “errorists.” It would also prevent a local church from 
splitting into denominational factions and develop into two 
churches. It seems that many of the Congregational ministers 
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who volunteered for missionary work were looked upon by the 
Presbyterians as radicals in theology. 
Congregational churches are particularly exposed in this country to 


the wiles of the errorists. They come under the name of Congregation- 
alists, but they are not Congregationalists of N. England.’ 


The Ottawa Presbytery in Illinois welcomed Oberlin grad- 
uates, but Peet and his agency committee deliberately discour- 
aged them. In 1842, when Professor Bowles of Oberlin wrote 
and asked the Agent to make room for his alumni, the latter 
did not take the trouble to answer. Applications, therefore, 
were not numerous. His personal objection, as he said, to these 
men was that they held “high pressure revivals.” 


Oberlin Congregationalism and Old School Presbyterian- 
ism were both unacceptable to the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. At this particular period in her history Oberlin College 
turned out young ministers who bore the sensational revivalistic 
stamp of its president, Dr. Charles Finney. It is characteris- 
tic of such leadership to show little tendency to compromise on 
controversial matters. If slavery is wrong it is a sin and aboli- 
tion must be vigorously supported. If men and women are dy- 
ing and going to hell, a siren of alarm must be sounded. It re- 
sulted in sensational evangelism. The doctrine of sanctifica- 
tion, accepted by Oberlin graduates, which carried converts into 
an emotional heaven and held to them the possibility of being 
perfect in this world, had a distasteful flavor to traditional Con- 
gregationalism and Presbyterianism. The New School Presby- 
terians tied all these theological and social peculiarities, includ- 
ing the sensational evangelistic methods, into one package and 
labeled it “Oberlinism.” 


The editorials of the Oberlin Evangelist’ an organ of “Ob- 
erlinism” reveal the other side of the story. An anonymous cor- 
respondent who was not welcomed to the “Presbyterian Con- 
vention of Cleveland” in 1844, stated the case as he saw it. The 
Oberlin group did not like to be called ““Unorthodox Congrega- 
tionalists” on the basis of their refusal to co-operate with the 
American Home Missionary Society and the “Plan of Union.” 
He admitted that they differed with the neutral policy pursued 
by the Society on the slavery question. The American Home 


9 Lemuel Hall, letter to the AHMS (November 10, 1840), CTS. 
10 Anon, Oberlin Evangelist, July 3, 1844. 
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Missionary Society should, he thought, have administered re- 
proof to those churches under its jurisdiction having slave-hold- 
ing members. It should not have accepted patronage from slave- 
holders. Neither should it have distributed funds to satisfy 
the minority groups in the churches. He objected to charges 
made against the Oberlin group in the resolutions presented to 
the convention at Cleveland. The resolutions stated that the 
“Oberlinist”” ministers lacked ministerial courtesy. They took 
members from other churches, they preached without remun- 
eration. Their influence was “worse than Romanism.” The 
correspondent felt that there should have been no discrimina- 
tion in the matter of seating delegates at the convention. It left 
the Oberlin men unrepresented. 


Naturally the American Home Missionary Society under- 
took to commission pastors who would promote church unity 
by loyalty to its policies. Sometimes this worked to the disad- 
vantage of the man who did not share the social or religious be- 
liefs of the group from which he came. Evidently all Oberlin 
men were not “Oberlinists.” Peet did not agree with the method 
of classification even when it seemed best for the institutional 
interests of the Society. Why not judge each one on his individ- 
ual merits and make exceptions where necessary ? 


A certain candidate by the name of Thompson was given 
a careful examination by Peet as to what he believed about “‘per- 
fectionism.” He was known to have been an Oberlin graduate 
or else the examination would have been unnecessary. The 
candidate replied that he did not believe “that men actually be- 
came perfect in this life,’ yet “it is possible that some of the 
scriptural characters were so.” He further said that he “did 
not give undue importance to the subject of sanctification” or 
make it a hobby. Thompson came from a church to which, by 
his evangelism, he had won many new members. He was com- 
missioned but not without careful explanations to the Society, 
and reluctance on the part of the committee of the Wisconsin 
Convention. Let us follow Peet’s explanation about the matter: 


But on the other hand it is a question whether God will bless us in at- 
tempting to cripple and crush one of his ministers whom he has evidently 
accepted and whose labors He has blessed and whether as a matter of 
policy we shall not endanger our peace by too rigid course.” 


Tl ‘Tdid. 
12 Peet, letter to Badger (March 20, 1845), CTS. 
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A man by the name of Rogers, from Boston, appeared on 
the program of the Ohio convention and said some bitter things 
about Oberlin. He said that ‘““Oberlinism”’ should be “‘detested, 
discarded, repudiated, abominated and excommunicated.” Peet 
thought it absurd that such a man would “travel all day on the 
Sabbath on a steamboat” and attempt to play the role of a re- 
former. He told the gentleman frankly, that his speech was 
equivalent to a papal bull and he did not like it. He believed 
Rogers was retaliating by accusing him and his Wisconsin men 
of unorthodoxy. ‘I would not have made that speech for the 
best salary Boston can give,’ Peet commented. 


The Agent went further to say to the Missionary Society 
that he would rather be in Wisconsin “‘where there are peace, 
revivals, and sound doctrine and where we find enough to do 
laying foundations, than to be in their [the Ohio pastors’] 
position.” 


Peet did not want to commit himself on these questions 
which divided Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, but 
when Mr. Rogers publicly demonstrated so much feeling against 
the “Oberlinist” group, he felt that some reproof was needed. 
The impression he meant to leave by criticising Rogers and 
declaring there were no controversies in Wisconsin failed. Si- 
lence on matters of controversy, he believed, would make the 
convention at Cleveland run smoothly. Peet and his Wiscon- 
sin delegates went to the convention with the primary purpose 
of interesting the friends of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety in developing educational institutions in the West, particu- 
larly in Wisconsin. This objective required a neutral position on 
questions that divided the two denominations. Peet should 
have realized that there was no middle ground for him to stand 
on. | Rogers retaliated by labeling Peet an ~Oberlinisty sie 
clear himself of the charge, the Wisconsin Agent explained to 
his friends that he had, learned some things about “Oberlinism”’ 
which would make him more watchful and on his guard in selec- 
tion of candidates for the ministry. The friends violated his 
confidence and repeated the statements, leaving Peet open to 
attack even from those who opposed Rogers’ speech.” 


13 Peet, letter to Badger (February 24, 1845), CTS. 


14 Peet’s mission to Cleveland will be explained in connection with the dis- 
cussion on Beloit College, Chapter IX. 


15 Peet, letter to Badger (February 24, 1845), CTS. 
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The charge of Lemuel Hall that Congregational ministers 
of the West were “errorists” and not of the New England stamp 
suggests that Congregationalism underwent some changes as it 
moved with the frontier. The young men going out from Ober- 
lin, an institution of the West, were more likely to accommo- 
date their religious points of view to the sensational demands 
of a frontier environment, than the graduates of Auburn and 
Yale. Oberlin did not remain an unclaimed child of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism. It depended upon New England 
for financial support and it was bitter against the “Plan 
of Union” which some New England Congregationalists be- 
lieved was drifting too far toward Presbyterianism. The rela- 
tion of New England Congregationalism to that of the frontier 
is, however, a question for further research. The story is in- 
cluded here only so far as it relates to Peet. 


Some of the criticism of Peet seems very foolish to a mod- 
ern mind. For instance, it was reported that he allowed “‘fe- 
males to pray in public.”” He agreed that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it should not be allowed, but he explained that in 
the beginning they had many Baptists and Methodists in their 
congregations and it could not be avoided. He kept still about 
it though and the practice was soon abandoned. We are left 
in doubt as to whether Peet won the women to his views or 
whether the praying ones withdrew. Women of the western 
churches were reported to have violated the traditional rule 
about leading public prayers. The explanation Peet made to 
the Missionary Society in 1842 shows the influence of a fron- 
tier environment on the traditions of New England Presby- 
terianism and Congregationalism. 


If you have the idea that the practice of female praying in public 
meetings is greatly prevalent in this region and is attended with other 
irregularities, I wish to say to you that such is not the fact. The prac- 
tice of female praying in public meeting is of rare occurrence and is con- 
fined to one or two churches if it exists at all. But the practice has pre- 
vailed to some extent of females praying in Social Meetings, usually in 
private dwellings and small circles, and where the brethren in the church 
were few. It has occasioned no disorder or division and has been attended 
by no other irregularities. But the meetings have been rendered more 
solemn and interesting and attended with the evident presence of the 
Spirit. The sisters have always appeared modest in their deportment, 
simple, appropriate and solemn in their language, humble and Christlike 
in spirit. The practice has been tolerated by such men as Miter, Clary, 
Curtis, Porter, Kingsbury, Kent, Holbrook, Thurman and myself. It has 
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often been urged by ministers—some have only tolerated it as seemingly 
necessary under the circumstances, and some have prudently discouraged 
it. It is evidently on the decline and will ultimately go into disuse as the 
number of praying men increase and our circles of prayer and social meet- 
ings are enlarged. My own views on the subject will best be understood 
by my practices during the time I was pastor of a church in Ohio in 1831. 
I never witnessed but one [sic] instance among my own people. Then 
at Green Bay a few of the females prayed occasionally in the little meetings 
at private houses, for often there was not brethren enough to make out 
a prayer meeting without them. But it never was practiced in a church 
meeting or any properly speaking public meeting. After I came to Mil- 
waukee a few instances occurred but the practice entirely ceased long be- 
fore I left the church. I think that the practice will gradually decrease 
as our churches are enlarged and ultimately be done away with if no excite- 
ment is got up by injudicious opposition. The management of the matter 
may, with propriety, be left to those on the ground who know the circum- 
stances .... any attempt to hunt out circumstances and put it down by 
authority ... will occasion trouble. There is no region of the country more 
free from irregularities, wild measures, ultraism or unsound views than 
Wisconsin.” 


The story about the origin of the Ohio attack on Peet 
would be unknown had it not been for the method in which the 
secretary of the American Home Missionary Society filed his 
correspondence. In this case, the writing on the outside of the 
letter for the purpose of ready reference, indicates that the 
contents concerning Hubbard Lawrence are in answer to an 
attack by Lawrence on the Wisconsin Agent.” The letter at- 
tempts to explain the failure of Lawrence to secure a pastorate 
in Wisconsin. 


This young man served a pastorate two years 1n Ohio un- 
der a commission of the Society. Desiring a change, he went 
to Illinois, where he failed to get a church. Then he went to 
Wisconsin to see Peet. Peet told the young man that he would 
refer the application to the committee of the Wisconsin Con- 
vention. He rode with the candidate to Elkhorn and Sugar 
Creek, then recommended him to the pastorate of the “yoked”’ 
churches. Lawrence failed to receive a call from the churches 
and went to Ohio disappointed, accusing Peet of giving him a 
theological examination and making a bad report concerning 
him. Peet’s short sentences with underlined words show that 
he was much disturbed about the matter. 

16 Peet, letter to the AHMS (September 30, 1844); see also Peet, letter to the 
AHMS (February 24, 1845). 


17 Peet, letter to the AHMS (September 30, 1844); see also Peet, letter to the 
AHMS (February 24, 1845). 
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The charge is false. I did not subject him to the kind of examin- 
ation spoken of in your letter, nor of any kind. I did not say or intimate 
that he could not be recommended to the patronage of the American Home 
Missionary Society unless he adopted certain views and measures. No, 
sure, I never did such a thing—in no instance, never—nothing of the kind 
... Never thought of making any such thing a test.” 


As they rode along they were talking of reforms and Peet 
admitted that he may have said something that gave the broth- 
er the impression he was being subjected to a theological exam- 
ination. Lawrence believed that the Agent was making it un- 
necessarily difhfcult for him. Peet admitted to the Misionary 
Society that he recommended Lawrence with some reluctance, 
for the latter’s failure to secure a church in Illinois among men 
he knew had left some doubt that he would make good in Wis- 
consin.. When Hubbard Lawrence got back to the Huron 
Presbytery with the story that a peculiar brand of theology 
kept Oberlin men out of the territory, he found an atmosphere 
favorable to its acceptance. 


A representative of the opposition made a tour of Wis- 
consin in 1845, visiting Milwaukee and other important centers. 
On his return he wrote an anonymous article for the New Eng- 
land Puritan, signed “Boston Layman.” The article under- 
took to show how the funds of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society were unequally distributed between Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches. Charles Hall, one of the So- 
ciety’s secretaries, wrote Peet, suggesting that he “say some- 
thing in defense.’ Peet’s pen was always ready to answer in 
matters of controversy and especially when the Wisconsin Con- 
vention was under attack. It was natural that he would con- 
sider anything said against the operation of the Wisconsin “Plan 
of Union” a personal affront. His answer, whatever it was, 
merely added fuel to the flames of controversy and Milton Badg- 
er, a few months later, advised him to “‘cease his newspaper cor- 
respondence.” 


Badger explained that Peet was wrong in assuming that 
the articles in the New England Puritan referred to him in 
particular. At any rate Peet would have avoided trouble if his 
reply had first been submitted to the Missionary Sociey be- 
fore being published, but the Agent was more inclined to ex- 


18 Ibid. 
19 Ibid. 
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plain than repent. He wrote Badger that he had not had time 
to submit the article for examination. He was sure the attack 
was personal and he thought he knew the author to be a man 
who had made a tour of the Wisconsin churches.” Peet’s im- 
pression that the article in the New England Puritan referred 
specifically to him, came from J. S. Clark, Secretary of the Mass- 
achusetts Home Missionary Society. This is Clark’s story of 
the matter: | 


An affair has just occurred here which vexes and confounds me 
though it may make you smile... [it finds] fault with the Am. H. M. Soc. 
for exercising Presbyterian partialities in the disbursements of their funds, 
especially in Wisconsin—From an interview with the writer I learn you 
are the person meant. The good man was made to believe by somebody in 
your Territory last summer that Congregationalists there are trodden down 
by the Presbyterians and that this comes to pass through your agency!!!" 


On the same date that he wrote to Peet (November 6, 
1845), Clark sent a letter to Charles Hall, one of the Society’s 
secretaries, saying that he (Clark) had undertaken to patch up 
the matter. He interviewed Mr. M. G. Wood, the author, a 
dry goods merchant who made a liberal contribution to the Wis- 
consin missionary work. Mr. Wood sent his gifts to the Wis- 
consin field because he believed, as he said, that Congregation- 
alists did not have a fair chance there. In the preceeding 
summer Mr. Wood had visited Wisconsin and Iowa where he 
found some towns in which were built both Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches. He thought this an unfair practice 
on the part of the Agent and a violation of the policy of the 
American Home Missionary Society which provided a part of 
the funds for both denominations. Clark explained to the lay- 
men that the Presbyterian churches he found were of the “Old 
School” which had no affiliation with the Missionary Society un- 
der the “Plan of Union” of 1801. Mr. Wood made apologies 
for writing the article but when he took steps to verify it by 
writing a friend in Milwaukee, he was informed of some more 
things which made the storm break out afresh. The corre- 
spondent in Milwaukee wrote him that Peet had packed the 
20 The series of articles in the New England Puritan appeared sometime be- 

fore November 6, 1845. The “Boston Layman” article is one of them. The 
magazine can be obtained at the Library of the Congregational Publishing 


Society, Boston. See Badger, letter to Peet (January 3, 1846); also Peet, 
letters to Badger (February 2 and 21, 1846, May 5, 1846), CTS. 


21 Peet’s quotation of Clarke’s letter, Peet, letter to Badger (February 21, 1846), 
CTS. 
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Beloit College board of trustees with Presbyterians. This was 
untrue. The letter from Milwaukee accused Peet of being a 
“Presbyterian Jesuit” —meaning by this that he was continually 
“saying one thing and meaning another.” This, it was thought, 
was “decidedly hostile to the progress of Congregationalism. 
The Rev. Mr. Clark reported that “the Puritan office is full of 
communication [complaints] that will never see the light.’’ The 
editor promised that he would not publish any more unless well 
authenticated.” 


The Rev. L. H. Loss, Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of Beloit College, answered the charge that Peet packed the 
board with Presbyterians. He informed the Missionary So- 
ciety that Peet had discussed the matter of nominating new 
members for the Board but that neither Congregationalism nor 
Presbyterianism was mentioned in the conversation. All the 
trustees, he said, were members of the Wisconsin Convention 
whose denominational connections could be ascertained only by 
reference to their former ecclesiastical connections. He checked 
this and found them evenly divided between Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism. Loss was, however, indignant at the 
charge. 


There is something strange in this whole affair—as developed at Bos- 
ton—some green-goggled sectarian in the Territory has been brooding over 
our College proceedings—and discovered what no man in the Com ss [com- 
mittes?| ever thought of, that by intrigue management [sic] the majority 
of influence has been put into Presbyterian hands—the retailer of the wicked 
and contemptible jealousy probably dare not let himself be known among us 
[as] the sympathy of ministers and chss [churches] in the Wisconsin 
Convention should all be against him.” 


This was the answer which Loss made to Charles Hall of the 
Missionary Society. Hall inquired for the facts when Clark 
had informed him as to what Wood had learned from the Mil- 
waukee correspondent about Peet and the College. 


In the autumn of 1845 Charles Hall made an extended 
tour of the western missionary field, paying particular atten- 
tion to Peet’s work in Wisconsin. He was convinced that Peet 
acted with particular fairness in denominational matters, and 


22 I. S. Clark, letter to Charles Hall (December 29, 1845), Correspondence of 
the American Home Missionary Society, file No. 1946, CTS. See also Clark, 
letter to Hall (November 6, 1845) CTS. 

23 L. H. Loss, letter to Charles Hall (December 29, 1845), Corresp. AHMS, 
No. 2240. 
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that the people of Wisconsin were not dissatisfied with him as 
a missionary Agent. Not a dozen grievances during Peet’s 
whole period as Agent had been reported to him. The “Lay- 
man’ was unfair to Peet. There was no ‘Presbyterian Jesuit- 
ism” evident and such evil reports as that written by the “Lay- 
man” in the New England Puritan should have been stopped. 
Peet could not have been accused of favoring Presbyterianism 
when a large majority of the churches he organized in Wiscon- 
sin were Congregational.” 


The whole matter could have been cleared up if Mr. Wood 
had made his apologies to Peet as well as to the Rev. Mr. Clark 
and ceased his inquiries. Peet often showed lack of tact, espe- 
cially when being criticized. It was his hard work and enthus- 
iasm that led his friends to overlook his weakness. Had he kept 
still about the matter it would have been better for himself and 
the cause of co-operative efforts for home missions. The out- 
come of the controversy is a good lesson to ministers who are 
continually being warned by their superintendents “‘never to 
fight back.” 


The man with whom Wood corresponded in Milwaukee 
was probably Elder Finch, the lawyer who was a source of 
trouble to Peet and his successor in the Presbyterian pastorate 
there. Finch became a Congregationalist when the new church 
was organized. In the Spring of 1846 appeared some more 
articles by the same person against the “Plan of Union” but 
Peet promised the missionary secretaries that he “would not 
be disturbed by .. . group statements and ingenuous attacks.’” 


J. J. Miter, pastor of the Congregational church at Mil- 
waukee, who probably never knew that a member of his own 
congregation was furnishing misstatements about the Wiscon- 
sin missionary field, was one of Peet’s friends, and was one of 
the first to write to Boston in his defense. There was a time, 
however, when the Agent thought that “Br. Miter himself has 
a little leaning toward a Congregational Movement.’ Unfor- 
tunately some of the candidates for Wisconsin churches who 
were refused commissions with no thought of denominational 
discrimination were Congregationalists. J. S. Northup under- 


24 Charles Hall, Secretary of the AHMS, letter to Rev. J. S. Clark (December 
9, 1845), CTS. 


25 Peet, letter to Badger (April 20, 1846), CTS. 
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scored Congregational when referring to himself in an appli- 
cation for a pastorate. When rejected, he stated that Pres- 
byterian prejudice worked against him. Peet, referring to 
Northup’s candidacy, said: “that gun does not go off here. It 
needs the Boston gunpowder to make it go well.’ 


A few months later this “Boston gunpowder” did go off. 
The Rev. Mr. Langworthy, a Boston Congregational minister, 
who was the pastor of the church which Mr. Wood, the author 
of the “Layman” article attended, with a friend, Parsons Cooke, 
editor of the New England Puritan, went to Michigan City to 
attend a group meeting of the Congregationalists. The pur- 
pose of this visit was, no doubt, to give leadership to the organ- 
ization of an association for Michigan. Encouraged by the 
results of their efforts, the two arranged for a series of meet- 
ings in Milwaukee to which they invited the Rev. A. L. Chapin 
and his Presbyterian congregation of the city. Chapin sup- 
posed, as he said, that they were going to preach “‘the straight 
gospel.” To his great surprise the brethren spoke on the topic: 
“New England Ecclesiastical Institutions.”” They referred to 
Presbyterian church polity as “unscriptural.” One of them 
said: ‘““What was once delivered to the Puritan Fathers must 
be preserved.” The Rev. Mr. Langworthy attacked the Wis- 
consin “Plan of Union” and declared that two-thirds of the 
contributions to the Home Missionary Society were given by 
the Congregationalists of New England. Chapin was especial- 
ly disappointed when he remembered Langworthy as one of 
his Yale classmates.” 


Parsons Cooke returned to Boston and published an edi- 
torial in his New England Puritan entitled, “Impressions from 
a Visit to the West.” According to Chapin the article was an 
attack on the Union and on Peet in particular. While a group 
of ministers were stopping at Beloit, on their return from the 
Wisconsin Presbyterian and Congregational Convention, which 
had just closed at Troy, they read the article. John Lewis of 
Platteville, one of their number, drew up a reply which the 
others signed. Chapin agreed with the general sentiment of 
the reply, but he said that he was opposed to its caustic lan- 
guage. He would have left out such words and expressions 


26 Peet, letters to Badger (December 16, 1845 and February 2, 1846), CTS. 


27 <A. L. Chapin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, letter to Milton Badger (August 10, 
1846), CTS. 
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as “base imputation... things not in accord with the truth... 
base unChristian slander” because he did not approve of a reply 
made in anger. He deplored the opposition of the Congrega- 
tionalists and Old School Presbyterians to the “Plan of Union.” 
He agreed that Peet had made many mistakes and lost friends 
but “he has done a great work in Wisconsin and should be al- 
lowed to go ahead.” He felt sure that the answer would make 
enemies for Peet in both the East and the West.” The response 
of the Wisconsin ministers was not published as intended, be- 
cause it was withheld by the secretaries of the Home Mission- 
ary Society. Parsons Cooke’s “Impressions” must have at least 
endangered future missionary contributions of New England 
benefactors. The incident added something more to the cir- 
cumstances which eventually caused Peet’s resignation. 


Peet should have known that this rising ecclesiastical con- 
sciousness of Congregationalism was threatening his position 
as Agent, yet he did not engage in an attack on that denomin- 
ation. The fact that he later served distinctly in that group of 
churches is a testimony to his brotherly spirit. Peet was a man 
who followed his convictions and did what he believed to be 
right regardless of consequences to himself. He must have 
known that when he assisted Chapin in raising funds for a Pres- 
byterian church in Milwaukee without doing the same for the 
Congregationalists of the city, it might involve him in contro- 
versy. It certainly was unfair, however, for one of the Mis- 
sionary Society’s secretaries to. suggest that he answer the at- 
tack and another reprove him for doing so. 


The Missionary Society, to satisfy eastern sentiment, and 
save itself from further attack, through its secretary, Charles 
Hall, appointed a committee of Wisconsin ministers to investi- 
gate Peet's record. The Rev, M. Montague, in behali otethe 
committee, reported as follows: Peet, he said, had been a broth- 
er and counsellor to him and he regretted having said something 
in a former letter to Hall occasioning the inquiry. Peet’s work 
had greatly diminished in the churches. He had incurred the 
opposition of some of the laymen and missionaries. His in- 
fluence had been waning for a year. Churches which had been 
established for sometime and had a “stated ministry” (that is 
independent of missionary funds) held him in high respect. 


28 <A. L. Chapin, letter to Charles Hall (December 14, 1846), CTS. 
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Churches which had no ministers liked him. He [Montague] was 
not in sympathy with the attack made on Peet by the New Eng- 
land Puritan. He was accused of being partial both by Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists, in the distribution of mission- 
ary clothing and in locating ministers with missionary aid. Mon- 
tague thought this accusation unjust but said: “He [Peet] is 
not intent upon his business of surveying the whole field. . . 
Churches get the idea of partiality when he urges them to be 
self-supporting and refuses to recommend missionary aid.” 
Montague believed that since Peet was accused of partiality by 
both denominations the accusation of unfair distribution of 
funds was unjust. The report went on to say: 


But there is something else which lies at the bottom more essential .. . and 
that is his dictatorial spirit . . . or his dictatorial manner. ‘There are in 
Mr. Peet a good many qualities which eminently qualify him for his station. 
But here is wanting one most essential element and in the lack of which 
he sometimes greatly injures his own influence and the best interests of the 
H. M. Society. He does not possess or exhibit a... winning and affec- 
tionate manner. His words have the tone of command not of counsel both 
to churches and individuals and I may say sometimes to the conventions. 
His language is this ‘you ought to do this,’ or rather ‘you can do this... 
can you not do much and in this way.’ Many a severe word has fallen 
from him which has made a wound not easily to be cured .. . The young 
ministers .. . were cut to the quick by such remarks as this: “What have 
you been about all this time that you have not got a revival before now?” 


Montague’s criticism appears to have resulted from some 
personal difficulty he had had with the Agent. One can hardly 
accept this as a true picture of Peet’s personality when it is 
known how many friends he had among his ministerial asso- 
ciates in the Convention. From an historical point of view it is 
important because it reveals what was going into the New York 
office to prejudice the minds of those to whom Peet was re- 
sponsible. 


Montague could not have gone into so much detail in re- 
porting Peet’s language if the words had not been spoken to 
him. Peet was known to have been very impatient with min- 
isters who did not work hard in their parishes and Montague 
may have been the object of some reproof, especially since, in 
the same letter, Peet is referred to as a counsellor and a friend. 
29 Montague, letter to Hall (June 9, 1847). See also Hall, letter to Montague 


(1847—undated as to year and month), Corresp. of the AHMS, file No. 170; 
CTS. 
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But misery likes company, and Montague may have found other 
slow-moving ministers willing to make Peet an object of attack. 
On the other hand there may have been some who thought an 
agent was exceeding his authority when he offered counsel to 
pastors who were not seeking it. 


~ 


Some of the attacks on Peet for unequal distribution of 
funds came as early as 1845 when he was doing his best work. 
One, in particular, was from C. M. Watson, his successor in the 
Milwaukee pastorate. Watson’s preaching, according to Peet, 
bordered on “Oberlinism.” The minister left for Ohio and 
reported that the Wisconsin Agent was spending the money of 
the Missionary Society on “feeble churches.”’ The Agent asked 
the secretaries to correspond with eight leading ministers to 
verify the report.” 


On July 15, 1847, Milton Badger of the Home Missionary 
Society wrote to Stephen Peet and asked him to resign. The 
letter was frank, stating all the criticisms of Montague and some 
others. Agent Peet was hurt so deeply that he took the letter 
to his friend, A. L. Chapin, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Milwaukee, who read it and wrote a reply to the secretaries 
of the American Home Missionary Society, sharply reproving 
them for the discourteous manner in which Peet had been asked 
to resign. He admitted that Peet had lost his influence and 
should give up the agency, but he thought the letter should have 
been written in kinder terms and in a way that would show 
some appreciation for what he had done among the Wisconsin 
churches." 


Milton Badger’s letter had this to say of Peet: 


There is too much dissatisfaction with him... He is thirsty for power 
. .. He is too much occupied with the affairs of Beloit College to give atten- 
tion to ecclesiastical matters .. . As the committee reported, this ought to 
have been left to the new men who came into the territory. Even a friend 
of the institution does not agree with the manner the campaigns for funds 
was conducted .. . He has taken a too prominent part in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the churches, making an impression that he is thirsty for power. 
He has taken part in work not pertaining to the business of the Home 
Missionary Society ... There is little confidence in him . . . He has been 
admonished against this business of being occupied with other matters... 


30 Peet, letter to Badger (March 17, 1845); A. L. Chapin, letter to Badger 
(November 22, 1847). The ministers Peet mentioned were: Chapin, Miter, 
Clinton, Seward, Miner, Stephen, Clary and Gaston. 


31 <A. L. Chapin, letter to Milton Badger (November 22, 1847). 
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He should not have gone into controversy about the article written by the 
“Boston Layman.” 


The impression one gets from reading the letter is that 
Peet lost his influence because of exercising too much authority 
in the Wisconsin Presbyterian and Congregational Convention. 
The college matter was particularly emphasized indicating that 
the Missionary Society was no more than half-hearted in regard 
to the proposition of building colleges in the West. While 
Badger was not specific, one can see after some study of the 
document that the Missionary Society was becoming embar- 
rassed by so much unfavorable publicity in the East regarding 
the “Plan of Union.” Peet kept it alive by making a defense 
of himself, therefore, he was asked to resign. It is inferred 
that the College was taking the time needed to keep in favor 
with the churches. 


Badger had probably just received a letter from Alexan- 
der Montgomery of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, when he wrote 
asking for Peet’s resignation. The Agent once wrote to the 
Missionary Society that J. U. Parsons went East to get funds 
for locating the College at Beaver Dam. When the Beaver 
Dam minister wrote accusing Peet of neglecting his duties in 
favor of the College, Badger may have thought that the Col- 
lege proposition would divide Wisconsin Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism. If he did feel that way he was wrong, for 
the Beaver Dam “railroad college” had very little support. 


Probably it was then, out of the disappointment of not se- 
curing the College, that Alexander Montgomery wrote the letter 
touching off the inflammable material at the headquarters of 
the Society. 


I have felt for most of the time I have been in the Territory that his 
* office is a success if building Colleges is the business of a Home Missionary 
agent ... he may be doing all his duty . . . if an agent is at all necessary in 
this Territory it is important that the man filling the post should go about 
and preach and help the poor societies.” 


If Peet’s friends did not agree with the method of his cam- 
paign for funds for the College, it is evident that ministers sub- 


82 These sentences are not quotations. See Badger, letter to Peet (July 5, 1847), 
No. 479 in Correspondence of the AHMS. 


33 Alexander Montgomery, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, letter to Badger (July 1, 
1847—Dated on the outside, July 3), CTS. 
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scribed under the pressure of keeping the good will of their 
Superintendent. 


A. L. Chapin did not mention the College when he wrote 
to the Society, but he informed its secretaries that they had 
listened to Peet’s enemies, and ignored what was said by his 
friends. Prejudiced minds seized upon his mistakes to get him 
Orley 


Peet undertook to explain why he spent so much time with 
the College. Although the Missionary Society did not con- 
tribute friends directly for the support of education he believed 
that it gave in other ways what encouragement it could. He 
thought that in view of this, his work for the School should have 
been regarded as a part of the duties of the agent. In spite of 
all this one looks in vain for much information concerning the 
College in his long semi-annual reports. The omission was no 
doubt intentional for he anticipated being questioned as to the 
proper use of his time. The fact that he lived in Beloit made 
the College a topic of conversation when he visited other places. 
He explained that he was proud of the criticism of having had 
too much influence in the affairs of that institution. When 
Major Williams of Connecticut was in Beloit Peet showed him 
the College grounds, and when that gentleman left, Peet wrote 
two or three letters to him, receiving in reply a subscription 


of $10,000. 


This is the mortal sin that I committed. It settled the matter as to 
the success of the College and made some folks fear I had too much influence 
in the world. 


He went on to say that he once nominated Badger for presi- 
dent of the College but the name was withdrawn when the elec- 
tion had to be postponed.” 


It is not surprising that a man possessed of such idealism 
and enthusiasm as Peet, would become a professional martyr 
to the causes he represented. Pioneering in any field of pro- 
gress is a dangerous business. Fifteen years after his death, 
one of his intimate friends remembered in particular that 
“Whenever he came into the house it made a sort of breezy at- 
mosphere, he was always so full of enthusiasm about some- 


34 <A. L. Chapin, letter to Badger (November 22, 1847), CTS. 
35 Peet, letter to Badger (February 24, 1848), CTS. 
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thing.” Charles Hall, one of the secretaries of the Mission- 
ary Society, saw Peet as one who had a great deal of “go-ahead,” 
a man of great influence and great talent for impressing his 
views on those around him. He always acted quickly, was 
eager to get a job finished. Hall said that Peet would not wait 
until a ‘‘slower-moving man saw all obstacles removed,” but he 
(Hall) thought this “not a disqualification for doing good.’ 


Whatever may have been the attacks against this pioneer 
of Wisconsin Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, he had 
to his credit the organization of forty churches. In seven 
years, averaging four thousand miles of travel each year, he 
wore out two buggies and five horses. He settled twenty church 
disputes; attended fifty-two conventions; assisted in the ordi- 
nation of nineteen young men to the ministry; distributed fif- 
teen to twenty missionary boxes each year, which totaled in 
value about five thousand dollars. He recommended aid from 
the Society to ministers. He made it a point to visit all the new 
settlements, look up the “professors of religion” and organize 
them into new churches. When Peet took the office, there were 
twenty-five churches, twelve ministers and three houses of wor- 
ship. At the time of his retirement, March 1, 1848, there were 
eighty-five churches, seventy ministers and thirty houses of 
worship. His success as agent qualified him for the great task 
of founding a college. It was the dream of his life. The pro- 
ject he considered a part of his duty as a superintendent. Men 
should be educated for the ministry near the fields which they 
serve. In view of what he had accomplished for the churches 
and the work he did in behalf of education, how foolish it was 
for the Society to dismiss him on the ground that raising funds 
for a college was taking the time needed for the agency.” 


The blow was too much for Peet. It left him frail in body 
and broken in spirit. He suffered with rheumatism, a term 
pioneer people used to cover many kinds of ailments. 


The doctor came with his ‘cupping apparatus’ and smote the place 
with fifty-two gashes and drew out two ‘cups’ of my ‘Bad blood’... Even 
now I have to write awhile and then stretch myself on the bed for half 


36 Mrs. E. R. Emerson, letter to her son, Joseph (Rockford, Illinois, May 14, 
1870), Emerson Files at Beloit College. 


37 Charles Hall, letter to J. S. Clark (December 9, 1845), AHS. 
38 Peet, letter to the secretaries of the AHMS (March 1, 1848), CTS. 
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an hour and then try again. I can no longer endure the hardships of the 
agency.” 


His letters were usually neatly written and he was proud 
of his penmanship.” But later letters indicate a nervous and 
unsteady hand. Because he was in a mood of humility and dis- 
couragement, his professional future looked dark. He had no 
time for study during the years of hard work superintending 
churches. He needed a year in the seminary, he thought, to 
put himself on a par with the missionary pastors. He thought 
himself unfitted for the pastorate and also doubted whether the 
Missionary Society in its frame of mind, would commission him 
to such a work.” 


Charles Hall, one of the secretaries, wrote Peet that he 
was sorry that the news of his dismissal came down upon him 
“like an avalanche” and broke down his health, but he trusted 
“that now being relieved of duties [he] will quickly recover.” 


The fact that Peet did not resign until eight months after 
he received notification, was a source of further misunderstand- 
ing with the secretaries of the Society. They felt that he was 
using his independence to get even with them. Peet believed 
that the secretaries had acted to please Parsons Cooke, editor 
of the New England Puritan, who wrote articles in opposition 
to the “Plan of Union” in Wisconsin, and that the resignation 
would “please Parsons Cooke too well.” Since the Wisconsin 
Convention passed resolutions of approval of his work he felt 
himself still in favor with the Wisconsin ministers. The sec- 
retaries were sure that his delay in resigning was injuring the 
cause of the Home Missionary Society and their letters con- 
tinued to warn him of their request for his resignation. ° 


Relieved of the responsibility of the agency, Stephen Peet 
served the combined pastorates of Newton and Oakland, settle- 
ments a few miles from Beloit. He was still unreconciled, how- 


39 Peet, letters to Milton Badger (February 24, 1848—dated on the outside 
March 1—; March 1, 1848; March 8, 1848), CTS. 

40 He used quills for writing. A good penman was required to use new ones 
often. Once he apologized for his poor writing, saying that the boys had 
borrowed his knife to make whistles. See Peet, letter to Cutting Marsh 
(April 23, 1839), Cutting Marsh MSS. 

41 Peet, letters to Badger (February 24, 1848; March 1, and March 8, 1848). 

42 Peet, letter to Badger (March 1, 1848). See also Charles Hall, letter to 
Peet (March 20, 1848). 

43 Peet, letters to Badger (March 8 and June 1, 1848), CTS. 
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ever, and wrote to the Missionary Society for the letters of T. 
L. Wright of Beloit and the Rev. Charles Lord of Madison, 
whom he believed had written unfavorable reports concerning 
him. With this evidence he planned to hold a church trial to 
prove the accusations unjust. Neither the letters of Lord nor 
Wright have been found in the files of the Missionary Society. 
Were there any such letters? If there were, they may have 
been sent to, and destroyed by Peet. Since it is not likley that 
the secretaries would release evidence to be used against them 
and the letters do not appear, it is very probable that Peet did 
not know his. accusers. 


Mr. Wright once sought Peet’s advice in a land deal. When 
the transaction resulted in a loss to the purchaser, the Agent 
was blamed for it. Professor Joseph Emerson feared that the 
incident would make it difficult for Peet to secure funds for the 
College in Newburyport, Massachusetts, Wright’s former place 
of residence. There is no evidence to the effect that Mr. Wright 
ever caused Peet trouble either with the church or the College.” 


Peet explained to Charles Hall, in a letter dated June 6, 
1848, how he felt. 


I felt oppressed, grieved and within almost overwhelmed by the ac- 
cumulated trials which came before me about that tzme. I have sensibilities 
as well as other men. I had labored nearly seven years for the AH MS 
and had endeavored conscientiously to carry out the objects of the society, 
and tried to do good in the western field. Br. Badgers letter showed me 
that mischief makers had been at work and reports had gone to the society 
which seriously effected my character and which had induced the com. to 
request my resignation. I knew that these reports were unjust and false. 
The letter came with a tremendous crash on my head. I was ashamed, 
grieved and confounded and I have never read that letter since without 
having some of the same feeling. Even allowing that it was all done on 
your part with kindness . . . It was more severe that the com. felt zmpelled 
to do what they did on account of these reports. 


The cornerstone for the first building of Beloit College 
was laid in 1847.” College classes began in the autumn of 1848, 
and one year later Peet was employed as its salaried agent. 
He then dropped the defense of his record as agent of the Mis- 


44 Peet, letter to Badger (September 7, 1848), CTS. 

45 Professor Joseph Emerson, letters to Rev. Ralph Emerson (March 27, 1849; 
September 25, 1848), Emerson MS. 

46 Prof. R. K. Richardson, “Making and Makers of Beloit College,’ Book of 
Beloit (Beloit Daily News, 1936), p. 29. 
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sionary Society because he was too occupied with the financial 
affairs of the institution. 


In 1847, the Wisconsin Convention invited him to make a 
report of his work, covering the entire seven years. This was 
over two months after his resignation had been requested. 
When it was finished, a committee was appointed to draft “a 
minute expression of the sentiments of the Convention on the 
subject.’’ The following report is a worthy tribute to his faith- 
ful and efhcient administration: 


Whereas the Rev. S. Peet, who has labored for nearly seven years 
past as agent of the Am. Home Missionary Society in this Territory, has 
laid before us a general statement of his labors and plans of operation and 
has also announced his intention to retire from said agency—Therefore, 
resolved, that we have learned with regret the intention of Brother Peet 
to retire from the general Home Missionary agency, and that we do here- 
by express our cordial satisfaction with the faithfulness, wisdom, impar- 
tiality and efficiency with which he has discharged his duties. “ 


The story of Peet’s conflict with the opponents of the “Plan 
of Union,” with the Missionary Society and a few ministers 
in Wisconsin, reveals the weak side of a strong man. He had 
no doubt been undiplomatic in dealing with his accusers. He 
had succeeded too well to be without opposition. The story is 
told here to reveal the human side of the man, and to show the 
nature of the prejudices a pioneer met in bringing churches and 
schools to the frontier. A story is told about George Wash- 
ington which may be used as an illustration. Washington, tired 
of having his portraits touched up, went to an artist and asked 
that he be painted as he was. The painter included the mole 
and wrinkles on his face. The picture is the cherished pro- 
perty of the Masonic order to which he belonged. Peet’s bit- 
terness and undiplomatic defense are the scars which criticism 
made upon him for his progressive efforts in frontier service. 

47 Records of the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches and Ministers in 


Wisconsin, Vol. I p. 183 '(Unpublished, bound MS. at the Wisconsin Historical 
Society Library). 


CHAPTER VII. 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF THE FRONTIER 


A letter which Peet wrote to Mr. J. P. Brown of Fox 
Lake, Wisconsin, is especially important in the study of fron- 
tier educational institutions. He told Mr. Brown that the 
church and the school had a tendency to draw settlers of re- 
ligious and cultured standards. He emphasized the import- 
ance of planning for such institutions with the arrival of the 
first immigrants. Then he went on to show how educational 
ideals could be realized with meager resources. 


In regard to the establishment of an institution of learning at your 
place ... I am confident as I intimated to Mr. Stevens, that if the right 
measures are pursued, you may have a flourishing academy if not a college 
at Fox Lake. It will, however, require time to effect the object, as such 
institutions cannot go in advance of the improvements of the country and 
the increase of population, being dependent upon this source for scholars 
if not for funds. I regard it very important that arrangements and pro- 
visions be made for such institutions at an early period in the settlement 
of the country; and I have observed that places where early measures of 
the kind were taken usually obtained the location of larger seminaries when 
the country demanded them. A foundation is thus laid for an institution 
and the property secured rises in value as the country advances. It also 
has a great influence in drawing into and around the place the kind of 
population which is most desirable—who are intelligent and willing to 
patronise and support such institutions. The same principle holds true in 
regard to religious institutions. If you want men of moral worth, of sober 
and industrious habits, in the West, the best kind of our eastern emi- 
grants to come among you, be sure to favor, and as soon as possible, secure 
the regular preaching of the gospel in your place. Christianity is designed 
to reform and elevate mankind in the world as well as to save them in 
another, and I have never seen good order and well-regulated society to 
exist without the influence of religion. Religion and learning go hand in 
hand... Our ministers are generally educated men, and while the spiritual 
interests of the people is their first and principle [sic] aim yet they are 
always ready and forward in promoting schools and institutions of learn- 
ing... Still whenever you shall be desirous to obtain a minister of our 
denomination and can afford him a reasonable proportion of his support, 
the Missionary Society will grant such aid as may be needed in the case 
—$150 or $200— .. . Such a man would identify himself with your inter- 
ests, come among you and try to do you good and aid in laying the founda- 
tions and building up the institutions of learning contemplated. The only 
difficulty is in finding the man. All the country is calling for ministers, 
men of talent, of education... 


In respect to the course to be pursued in reference to the establish- 
87 
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ment of a literary institution, I would venture to make the following sug- 
gestions—Appropriate your ground for the purpose on some handsome 
elevation (the proposed amount of ten acres would be ample for the build- 
ings and grounds needed) and obtain if you can a farm of 80 to 160 acres 
in the vicinity for ‘manual labor’ purposes and for the future use of the 
institution .... let the property be... ‘reserved for educational purposes.’ 
Thus it may remain until a charter is obtained, when it can be transferred 
to the trustees ... Get your common and select schools in operation as soon 
as possible. And let it be understood that schools, religious institutions 
and a seminary of learning are among the first and leading objects for the 
proprietors and people of Fox Lake. 


We have no funds for the establishment of a seminary, nor is any 
needed at present. When called for the funds can be raised partly at the 
East. This is the way our most flourishing institutions in the West have 
been built up. They must ‘grow with the growth and strengthen with 
the strength’ of the country. The great point now is the right location, 
the incipient measures and the proper arrangement and foundation. In- 
stitutions of learning will be demanded in the territory, for it is the most 
intelligent population I have-ever seen in a new country.’ 


When Peet applied for the church at Southport (Kenosha), 
he was looking for a location from which he could easily reach 
new settlements and organize churches. He also had in mind 
the founding of a school. 


Another thing, when I came to this country I had in view to build 
up an institution of learning and thought this [Green Bay] might be a 
good place—but the country around is not sufficiently settled. It occurred 
to me that Southport might be a good place for the purpose and that your 
Academy might, with proper management, be made a flourish [ing] insti- 
tution— But it wants somebody to see to it. 


Peet was not alone in the conviction that education and re- 
ligion must go hand in hand. Before the public school system 
could supply the needs of the frontier, the Protestant ministers 
did what they could. The cultivation of the spiritual life was 
thought to depend upon good reading, but how could children 
learn to read where there where no schools? Most of the acad- 
emies founded by the’ Presbyterian and Congregational church- 
es had short lives, but the ministers maintained the interest of 
frontier citizens in education. 
1 Peet, letter to J. P. Brown, Esq., (Green Bay, July 29, 1839). This letter, 
like many other letters in the Family Files, seems to be a duplicate. At least 


the files contain duplicates of letters found in the files of the Missionary 
Society. 


2 Peet, letter to H. Whitney (or perhaps Whiting) of Southport (August 
5, 1839), Family MS. 
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While farming was generally thought of as a worldly occu- 
pation, requiring too much time for the minister, there seemed 
to be no objection to his teaching a school. In fact it seemed an 
economic advantage for him to supplement his meager salary by 
some efforts in teaching. The Rev. A. M. Dixon secured funds 
for a school at Platteville from the members of his congregation, 
expecting to be released from parish and preaching duties when 
the institution had grown to be self-supporting. Rev. J. D. Steven 
taught a school at Prairie du Chien in return for house rent.’ 
The Rev. M. Montague, whom Peet placed in the pastorate at 
Fort Atkinson, served four churches in succession and at each 
place taught a school. When public education developed in 
Wisconsin, Montague became superintendent of public schools 
for Walworth County.’ 


Some of the ministers of Presbyterian and Congregational 
faith were anxious to see education supported on a broader 
basis than that which the church could encourage. Lemuel 
Hall, pastor at Troy, Wisconsin, in 1840, enthusiastically re- 
‘ported to the Missionary Society, that there was soon to be a 
conference of “the friends of education at Madison.” A “man- 
ual labor school,” he said, was soon to be organized by a min- 
ister ina neighboring county. There was a general interest, he 
thought, in organizing common schools, with the use of funds 
provided by the sale of lands the government had given to each 
township. 


Sometimes the minister taught a local school until founda- 
tions were laid and then turned it over to a man who could give 
full time. Peet said in 1843 that he frequently got inquiries 
from villages which wanted teachers. Beloit, Southport, Prairie- 
ville, Milwaukee and Platteville asked him to secure instructors 
for chartered academies. A. L. Chapin of Milwaukee was also 
acting as unofhcial agent to secure teachers for academies. Peet 
urged the Missionary Society to recommend teachers “with mis- 
sionary spirit and the will to work for low salaries.”’ But 
there is no evidence of any response by the Society. 


The unsupplied need for ministers and the necessity of 
depending upon the institutions of New York and New Eng- 


3 Peet, letter to Badger (July 20, 1842), CTS. 

4 Rev. F. N. Dexter, “Rev. Melzer Montague,’ A Hundred Years of Congre- 
gational History in Wisconsin, p. 199 f. 

5 Lemuel Hall, letters to the AHMS (December 17, 1840; July 25, 1843), CTS. 
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land for preparation led the Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al Convention of Wisconsin, as early as 1841, to discuss the 
problems of education. The next year a special meeting was 
called to consider a plan for an “institution of learning.” 


The proposition of starting a college on the “Colony Plan” 
was brought to the attention of the Wisconsin Convention in 
the spring of 1843. The Rev. J. U. Parsons, its chief expon- 
ent, believed the plan could be realized by getting sixty fam- 
ilies interested in becoming the first settlers on a site later 
known as Beaver Dam . He had some friends in Milwaukee 
whom he thought would be interested in becoming members of 
the proposed colony. The plan involved the purchase of some 
real estate which, when prices advanced as a result of growth 
in settlement, could be resold at a profit that would provide 
funds for the college. An additional income, it was believed, 
could be secured by developing the water-power resources of 
the territory. 


The Convention adopted the plan on condition that assur- 
ance be given that sixty families would be interested, in addi- 
tion to a subscription of $10,000 and five thousand acres of 
land. According to Peet, the majority of the Convention re- 
ported for the proposition fully expecting it to fail and die 
in the hands of its friends. The committee was instructed to 
meet the requirements before the next regular session of the 
Convention. When the time expired, Parsons was unable to 
report anything favorable. Those who favored the Beloit lo- 
cation considered the matter closed. Parsons, however, per- 
sisted and went East to raise funds for establishing the school 
at Beaver Dam. 


Whenever an institution involving much expenditure was 
being planned for the West it was certain that the bulk of the 
funds would have to come from the East. Those who sought 
new and cheaper lands by emigration were men of small means. 
They did not have sufficient margins for benevolent purposes. 
Obviously, the friends of education in the East were men ac- 
customed to making contributions to missions. If a wealthy 
benefactor decided to help an educational project in the West, 
it sometimes meant the loss of a subscriber to the American 


6 D. W. Sherman of East Troy, letter to the AHMS (March —, 1842), CTS. 
See also, Peet, Churches in Wisconsin, p. 14. 
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Home Missionary Society funds. On several occasions Peet 
felt under the necessity to explain to the Society’s secretaries 
just how far he would have to depend upon eastern capital for 
the support of an educational project. This probably accounts 
for the absence of reports on education in the Home Mission- 
ary magazine although as a matter of policy the Society was 
in favor of schools and colleges. 


When Parsons was enroute East to raise funds for his 
“railroad college’” at Beaver Dam, Peet had one other reason 
for explaining to the Missionary Society. He did not think 
the “Colony Plan” would succeed and it was evident that he 
had little confidence in Parsons. Peet became indignant es- 
pecially since Parsons was not authorized by the Wisconsin 
Convention to solicit funds in the East. To Milton Badger, he 
wrote: 


In the Congregational Journal for Feb. I is a long communication 
of a college & colony—evidently from the pen of J. U. Parsons. Mr. Jen- 
nings a merchant of the place, and brother-in-law of Rev. A. Nash, has 
received letters from his friend at the East making inquiries on the sub- 
ject—We are astonished beyond measure at the course that man is pur- 
suing. Strange—Strange. That communication taken in connection with 
the true history of our proceedings on the subject is a singular speciman 
of sophistry, effrontery and deception. In another case I should call it 
falsehood. 


Moreover that ‘waterpowered County Seat’ which he talks about is the 
same as was under consideration before in Convention and has gone into 
private hands from which it cannot be recovered unless at a great price 
—and he knows it. The property in the vicinity is also taken up—. 


My object is to acquaint you with the facts that you may put our friends 
at the East right on the subject. It will injure us. It must prove a failure. 
Depend on it. It is a ‘Railroad’ humbug. Drop a hint to your friends 
in N. Hampshire and tell them to hold still.* 


Feeling that a college could not be supported entirely with 
Wisconsin patronage, Peet believed that it should be located 
farther South where it would be accessible to Illinois., Wais- 
consin, and Iowa. 


7 Peet referred to the plan as the “railroad college.” 

8 Peet, letters to the AHMS (October 26, 1842; March 12, 1844), CTS. See 
also, Peet, Churches in Wisconsin, p. 14 f. 

9 Peet, letter to the AHMS (July 12, 1843). 
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Whatever may have been the geographical advantages for 
establishing a college at Beloit, there were other considerations 
of great weight which for diplomatic reasons could not be dis- 
cussed in the Convention. The strength of Wisconsin Pres- 
byterianism and Congregationalism was concentrated in Be- 
loit. It had the largest church organization. When the mat- 
ter of a school came up for serious consideration, a new church 
building was being finished at a cost of $4,000." This build- 
ing “was the most stately and grand home for Christian mem- 
bership in the territory of Wisconsin. Dexter Clary, then 
pastor of the church, quoted a gentleman of Milwaukee as say- 
ing: “Beloit is the only place in Wisconsin with religion enough 
for a college [where] .. . parents feel a degree of safety in send- 
ing their sons . . . knowing that their morals would receive 
special care.’” 


Builders of the frontier always undertook to make the East 
feel that the West was the only place to live and be happy. This 
kind of advertising possessed the minds of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Beloit College in their first annual report of 1849. They 
believed that the city in which the College was located had a 
great future on account of its unexcelled water-power. It had 
a healthful climate. The death rate was thought to be lower 
than that of Massachusetts or even Milwaukee. The people of 
the West needed a Christian institution to which to send their 
sons, “not so far away” as the East and Beloit was the place 
for it.” | 


The matter of locating the College seems to have been pre- 
sented very diplomatically in the Wisconsin Convention, for 
there was no serious division on the problem. Parsons was al- 
lowed to go ahead and fail in his plan. The next year he left 
the Territory. 


While the college matter was being discussed in the Con- 
vention, the Congregationalists completed the new church and 
Stephen Peet planned to move his agency headquarters to Be- 
loit. The success of the College depended upon local financial 


10 Peet, Churches of Wisconsin, p. 98. 

11 Laurence Raymer, “Pioneer Churches in Pioneer Days,” the Book of Beloit, 
p. 109. The quotations are from an unknown member of the church when 
it was organized. 

12 Richardson, “Making and Makers of Beloit,’ Ibid., p. 27. 

13 First Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of Beloit College (1849). 
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support and a man was needed who had had experience in rais- 
ing funds and laying foundations for new institutions. In ad- 
dition to this qualification, Peet had friends in the East who 
would be able to offer material aid. 


The Wisconsin Convention passed a resolution requesting 
Peet to move to Beloit “if consistent with the interests of the 
Home Missionary cause.” His next step then was to convince the 
secretaries of the Society that the move would be to the advant- 
age of the superintendency of the churches. His long letter to 
Badger does not mention the College. The secretaries, includ- 
ing Badger, however, knew him to be identified with the col- 
lege movement. Since he was paid a salary to look after the 
churches, diplomacy required secrecy as to his primary motive. 
Badger was told that at Beloit the Agent would be “more cen- 
trally located.” He would avoid a long ride of twenty to thirty 
miles through forest roads to get to his nearest churches. The 
people of the “western border wanted him.” He would save 
travel expense. Rents were cheaper in Beloit than in Milwau- 
kee. Since the people were determined to have an academy, 
the educational advantages of his children would be better. The 
“religious influences’ were “more decided and more prevalent 
than any place in the country.”’ The people were ‘“‘consistent 
and intelligent . . . mostly direct from New England.’ 


When Badger replied, he found a reason for Peet’s re- 
moval which the latter had failed to mention. Inter-church 
jealousies between Presbyterians and Congregationalists which 
had arisen when the Congregational church was organized at 
Milwaukee had involved Peet and the sleeping volcano might 
at any time burst forth in a new eruption which would make 
trouble for the agency. In view of this fact, Badger decided 
to look with favor on the Agent’s removal to Beloit.” 


Peet wrote September 30, 1844, that he had just settled 
in Beloit. The only disadvantages he saw in the new location 
were: (1) he would be unable to receive the misionary boxes 
and distribute them to the needy families of the ministers; (2) 
he could not meet the new missionaries on their arrival in the 
Territory.- 

14 Peet, letter to Milton Badger (July 25, 1843), CTS. 


15 Peet, letters to Badger (April 16, July 25, and August 25, 1843), CTS. 
16 Peet, letter to Badger (April 16, 1843). 
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The friends of education in the East and the members of 
eastern churches were made to feel that the West was depend- 
ent upon them for its institutions. The “Board of National 
Popular Education,” organized under the leadership of the Hon- 
orable William Slade, had for its object: “the promotion of 
... national popular education by such means as may be suited 
to this end and especially by taking measures to supply well- 
equipped teachers to places destitute of them.” Slade made an 
itineracy of the churches to collect funds. From 1847 to 1849 
the Board sent 110 teachers to the settlements of Indiana, IIl- 
inois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, 88 of whom came from 
New England. In 1848 it spent four thousand dollars for the 
support of the teachers.” 


The “Society for the Promotion of College and Theolog- 
ical Education in the West” was organized in 1843 by the presi- 
dents of Marietta, Wabash, and Jacksonville colleges, and the 
president of Lane Seminary. Under the leadership of Theron 
Baldwin, who once served as a missionary in Illinois, this so- 
ciety enlisted the support of the New England churches. Men 
like Lyman Beecher and Leonard Bacon were members of the 
organization. In 1843 the Society planned a meeting of the 
“friends of Education in the West,” to be held the next year 
at Cleveland.” 


The Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of Wis- 
consin which met at Beloit in 1843 and discovered the possibil- 
ity-of having a college, sent Stephen Peet, A. I2)Chapnage 
Gaston and J. J. Miter to Cleveland as its representatives. At 
the Cleveland Convention the following resolution was passed: 
“Resolved that the exegencies of Wisconsin and northern IIl- 
inois require that these sections should unite in establishing a 
college and a seminary of the highest order, one in Wisconsin 
near to Illinois and the other in Illinois near to Wisconsin.” 


The resolution accomplished three things, all of which 
were helpful to the educational enthusiasts of Beloit. It gave 
the opinion and support of educational leaders toward the pro- 
position. It approximately located the place for the College. 
It kindled the enthusiasm of the Wisconsin representatives. 
17 Editorial, the Galena Advertiser, (Galena, Illinois, May 19, 1849). 


18 Richardson, “Making and Makers of Beloit,’ Book of Beloit, p. 27. 
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Patrons of Beloit College today like to think that their 
institution began with a dramatic episode on the steamer Chesa- 
peake where Peet was lying on a sick bed, surrounded by six 
of his friends, all returning from the Cleveland Convention. 
The Rev. A. L. Chapin, one of the members present told the 
story as follows: 


Let me take you... to the door of a little state room on the steamer 
Chesapeake, moving over the waters of Lake Erie and bearing, as a part 
of her freight, delegates returning from a northwestern gathering of Chris- 
tian men and women, that had been called at Cleveland to consider the 
general interest of Christ’s kingdom in the wide Mississippi valley. You 
may see seven of us crowded together in that narrow room. Stephen Peet, 
to whom belongs the honor of being foremost and chief of the founders of 
Beloit College, is lying on the berth, ill in body, but his fertile mind as 
active as ever in planning for the spiritual interests of this region. By his 
side sits Theron Baldwin, then just entering on his life work, Miter, Gas- 
ton, Hicks, Buckley and myself are standing by, listening to their talk. 
The Western College Society was fairly organized and Baldwin, its sec- 
retary and soul, unfolds its purposes and plans. There is light and hope 
in what he says. A hand from the East will be stretched out to help on the 
establishment of genuine Christian colleges, judiciously located here and 
there in the West. Peet seizes on the gleam of encouragement, his uttered 
thoughts kindle enthusiasm and hope in the rest. There is an earnest 
consultation—there is a fervent prayer—there is a settled purpose and 
Beloit College is a living conception. The seven there, take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of calling a meeting of the friends of Christian 
education in the adjoining states of Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa for 
definite consultation on the subject of providing institutions for liberal 
education under Christian influences in this part of the country.” 


Peet and Baldwin had some correspondence later about the 
matter and decided to hold the convention at Beloit on August 
6, 1844. The tone of Baldwin’s letter indicates that he antici- 
pated a division of opinion as to the location of the institution. 
It was a warning to Peet not to display any undemocratic ten- 
dencies. 


So we may consider it settled [that is, the time and place] .. . I think 
the idea suggested on the Chesapeake a very important one that everyone 
is free to go as he chooses? and that the meeting will be devoted to con- 
sultation.” 


The question mark in the quotation is significant. Some may 
choose to go the wrong direction. At any rate it was to bea 
“consultation” meeting. 

20 <A. L. Chapin, “The Acts and Aims of the Founders of Beloit College,” Beloit 
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In 1839, Theron Baldwin, just graduating from Yale, 
signed an agreement with six of his fellows to go as a mission- 
ary to Illinois and found a college: 


We the undersigned hereby express our readiness to go to the State 
of Illinois for the purpose of establishing a Seminary of learning such as 
shall be best adapted to the exegencies of that country—a part of us to 
engage in instruction in the Seminary—the others to occupy—as preachers 
—important stations in the surrounding country... 

[Signed], Theron Baldwin 
[and others].” 


This little Yale band, true. to their vows, established Illinois 
College. Baldwin had an active part in its foundation. In 1843 
his experiences in the pastorate and in college work won for him 
the position as president of the “Society for the Promotion of 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the West.” 


The “Western College Society,” as it was oftenscalied 
sent men to address conventions and individual churches to 
raise funds for assisting struggling colleges of the West. The 
churches did not respond to its appeals as readily as they did 
to the benevolent and tract societies, and the resources of the 
Society “were distressingly inadequate to the ends for which it 
was organized.” ‘The institutions which it helped were so weak 
that they constituted bad advertising.” Nevertheless, on May 
26, 1852, after nine years of operation, Baldwin could report 
that the Society had raised $200,000 in the eastern and mid- 
western states, and given aid to seventy institutions.” 


The convention met according to schedule. The result 
was the appointment of Peet and Gaston, two members of the 
Chesapeake group, with eight other men, to form a committee. 
The convention did not mention Beloit as the location, but the 
committee was instructed to get subscriptions in the form of 
a bonus from the city most interested. Peet got busy with a 
subscription list and in two months was able to announce at 
a recall of the convention that Beloit citizens would give a site 
and seven thousand dollars in cash. The committee moved 
cautiously. The offer was not accepted until May, 1845. It 
was evident that time was being given for any other city which 


22 Autobiography of Julian M. Sturtevant (Chicago, 1896), p. 139. 


23 J. M. Sturtevant, reprint of an article in the Congressional Quarterly (April- 
July, 1875), WSHS. 
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might want to compete in a bonus offer. The later conven- 
tion settled the matter of having the institution at Beloit and 
elected a board of trustees of which Peet became a member. 
Until 1849 he directed its business affairs.” 


Peet then set out to learn from competent authorities how 
to start a college. Should the first building be a dormitory, 
a chapel, or a structure for college classes? How many teach- 
ers would be needed to begin? What subjects should they 
teach? In a few months Peet presented some suggestions to 
the Board of Trustees, which he had received from Dr. S. E. 
Stowe of Western Reserve University. Dr. Stowe’s directions 
are interesting: 


The reason why so much has been spent upon colleges in this country 
is that they are located in small towns with very little in the way of accom- 
modations .. . . Colleges can be located in large cities if discipline is empha- 
sized. The evils of a large town can be counteracted by careful and strict 
discipline [more easily] than the inconvenience of a little place, by piles of 
brick and mortar which swallow up enough money to endow a university. 


Dr. Stowe further recommended efficient discipline, thor- 
ough instruction and rigid economy. There should, he said, be 
a “‘well constructed and handsome building” for a chapel, lec- 
ture rooms, library and apparatus. 


Take two-thirds of the money usually laid out for bricks and mortar and 
use for apparatus and books. 


He believed there should be a business man employed who could 
give his entire time as college agent. Exponents of social equal- 
ity would have objected to his recommendations regarding teach- 
ers’ salaries: 


Let the amount of compensation [for teachers] be graduated by the amount 
of labor they perform and the number of pupils taught and the professors 
will not be lazy and the students neglected. 


In matters of discipline, Dr. Stowe thought that the presi- 
dent of the college should be given a free hand. In view of this 
fact it would be better if he were not financially dependent upon 
student fees. Let his salary come from the endowment. There 


25 Richardson, Book of Beloit, p. 27 f. 
Darwin A. Leavitt, “Our Colleges,’ A Hundred Years of Congregational 
History in Wisconsin, p. 128. 
Joseph Emerson, ‘Memorial of Stephen Peet,’ Beloit College Monthly (July, 
1870). 
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would be no objection to supplementing the salary by tuition 
fees if the endowment were insufficient. 


In one respect the courses of study recommended were sur- 
prisingly modern. Dr. Stowe wanted a course in “Agricultural 
Chemistry” for a college located in a farming country. He ad- 
mitted that his plan for such an institution was similar to that 
of the German universities and the American medical colleges. 
In one point, however, it was different from the German insti- 
tutions: there were no elective courses. If all the subjects were 
required it would avoid rivalry among the professors.” 


Peet was in close touch with the founders and the professors 
of Western Reserve University who had been there since its be- 
ginning. He undertook to persuade his friend Ralph Emerson 
to accept the presidency. Two members of Peet’s former 
church at Euclid, Ohio, were said to be among its first gradu- 
ates. After the Cleveland convention of 1844 discussed the 
question of establishing colleges in the West, he went to Hud- 
son, Ohio, and conferred with members of its faculty, getting 
what information he could about starting a college. Rev. George 
E. Pierce of Western Reserve University, in answer to Peet’s 
inquiries two years later, recommended that dormitories be pro- 
vided for all except “female” and “preparatory” students. This 
arrangement was suggested with the thought that the girls and 
the freshmen would not cause problems in discipline if isolated 
in private homes. He wanted graduates of his own university 
employed as tutors with the understanding that they be pro- 
moted to professorships after a few years experiences. 


In 1846 the board of trustees had some difficulty getting a 
satisfactory charter. Peet was appointed a member of a com- 
mittee of three to present a proposal for the charter to the Wis- 
consin territorial legislature. Moses M. Strong, a member of 
that body from Iowa county, made an addition to it in the form 
of an amendment. The objectionable feature introduced by 
Strong stated that “no'particular religious tenets or provisions 
should be required as qualifications on the part of officers, teach- 


26 Dr. S. E. Stowe, Walnut Hill, Ohio, letter to Rev. N. W. Fisher of Rochester, 
New York (January 2, 1845). This letter which was found at Beloit, was 
forwarded to Peet on September 5, 1845. 

27 Mrs. E. R. Emerson, letter to Joseph Emerson (Rockford, Illinois, May 14, 
1870). See also Peet, letter to Rev. Ralph Emerson (Cleveland, August 6, 
1834), Beloit MSS. 

28 George E. Pierce, letter to Peet (Hudson, Ohio, April 2, 1846), Beloit MS. 
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ers or scholars and that the scholars should not be required to 
attend any particular place of worship.” 


A. L. Chapin, an influential member of the board of trus- 
tees, declared that he would not vote to accept the charter “‘in its 
present form” as it would be a restriction on the religious influ- 
ence of the college. In spite of advice to the effect that this 
‘test’ clause would do no harm and that professors with ob- 
jectionable doctrines could be dismissed “without giving any 
reason for it,” the charter was rejected by the trustees. A few 
months later, however, they accepted it with a resolution that 
‘the obnoxious features of the Charter given by the Legislature 
will not in practical operation prove so detrimental as supposed.” 


Attempts to restrict the privileges of the college were the 
result of disturbed relations between Catholics and Protestants 
which prevailed in the forties. The anti-Catholic, ““Know-noth- 
ing’ party was then at its height. Ruots occurred in Pennsyl- 
vania. The defeat of Theodore Frelinghuysen, a prominent 
Congregational layman, for the vice presidency of the United 
States was attributed to Roman Catholic opposition. Naturally 
men in public political positions were suspicious of sectarian 
influences. Strong, having once been severely disciplined by 
his own Congregational church and finally dismissed from its 
membership for conduct unbecoming to Calvinistic standards, 
became prejudiced against both Congregationalism and Pres- 
byterianism. Any appearance of sectarianism was a matter of 
alarm to him. He had a warm place in the hearts of the Irish 
Catholic population of Milwaukee already excited by the presi- 
dential election. 


An incident took place in Milwaukee which threatened to 
involve Beloit College in the controversy. The Rev. J. J. Miter, 
pastor of a Congregational church in the city and a member of 
the college board of trustees, preached a sermon on “The Pa- 
triot’s Duty ...” The discourse was published in pamphlet 
form and commented upon by the Milwaukee Courier. In the 
sermon Miter said that “both the aims and tendencies of Roman- 
ism are political and not religious . . . The Pope through his 
Bishops . . . can control every Roman vote...” 


29 The author acknowledges credit to Prof. Robert K. Richardson of Beloit 
College, whose careful researches have thrown much light on the prob- 
lem of securing the charter. See “The Non-sectarian Clause in the Charter 
of Beloit College,’ a reprint from the Wisconsin Magazine of History, Vol. 
XXII, No. 2, December, 1938, pp. 127-155. 
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Strong no doubt thought that his opposition to the desires 
of the founders of the college would please the Irish Catholics 
who would at some time reward him in his political ambitions. 


While the New School Presbyterians and the Congrega- 
tionalists were making plans for their college at Beloit, the 
Old School Presbyterians were taking steps to establish Carrol 
College.” The divided sentiment on the question of abolition 
was a source of alarm to ministers, educators, and politicians. 
When the trustees of Lane Seminary in Cincinnati, an insti- 
tution under the auspices of the New School Presbyterians, 
forbade the students discussing in public or private the ques- 
tion of slavery, four-fifths of the students migrated to Ober- 
lin.” The Old School Presbyterians were strong abolitionists 
and it is not surprising that friends of Beloit College were 
alarmed at the auspicious accounts of Carrol College. Charles 
Hall, one of the secretaries of the American Home Missionary 
Society, warned Peet against “fighting Old School Presbyter- 
ianism into notice.” Yet he admitted that: 


There is no doubt, that Old Schoolism will go into the effort [of Carrol 
College] with vim.” 


There was a tendency among men in political life to be- 
come alarmed at the effect that would result from the quarrels 
of churches over theology and social questions. The fact that 
the major groups of Protestantism were already dividing on 
the question of abolition and threatening the unity of the nation, 
led to the conviction that churches and schools should stay out 
of politics. The editor of the Galena [Illinois] Advertiser, felt 
the necessity of informing the public that the Hon. William 
Slade, president of the “Board of National Popular Education,” 
who was to speak in Galena, represented a movement which 
did not intend “overturning our political institutions.” 


The major responsibility for starting a college on the fron- 
tier rested on the shoulders of Stephen Peet. To him was dele- 
gated the task of raising the money. The trustees had some 


30 Charles Hall, letter to Peet (August 26, 1846), Beloit MS. 

31 Frank N. Dexter, “Foreword,’ A Hundred Years of Congressional History 
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doubt about the realization of their plans when they met the 
first time after their election by the Wisconsin Convention. 


They sat in silence for a while, looking in each other’s faces and trying to 
realize the responsibility of the trust imposed upon them. One said, at 
last, “Well, brethren what are we to do?’ The ready answer came from 
brother Kent, ‘Let us pray.” 


In addition to the subscriptions from the citizens of Beloit, Peet 
secured in pledges, $10,000 from the Hon. T. W. Williams, 
one of his relatives in Stonington, Connecticut, 160 acres of 
land near Milwaukee, and $1,000 from ministers.” 


Peet arranged for a great celebration to be held June 24, 
1847, for laying the cornerstone of the first building. He asked 
his friend, Dr. E. S. Stowe, of Walnut Hill, Ohio, to deliver 
the principal address. Stowe refused on account of illness. He 
then invited the Rev. J. J. Miter, of Milwaukee, who refused, 
saying that he was in sympathy with the college movement 
but he felt incompetent for the task. There was some ques- 
tion about his “incompetency” for he was known to have been 
“a powerful preacher and an orator .. . in personal appear- 
ance often likened to Henry Clay.” A few years later he worked 
with Peet on the proposition of founding the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary.” Miter probably refused because of the em- 
barrassment he had caused the trustees with his sermon against 
Catholicism. 


Speeches made at the celebration give some idea of the mo- 
tives which the founders had in mind. In the background was 
the feeling that the College would promote the industrial inter- 
ests of Beloit, besides being a great credit to Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism. But those who addressed the multitude, 
said to have totaled two thousand people, appealed to the con- 
sciousness of the West. Let A. C. Chapin, an eyewitness, tell it. 


First came our giant brother, Montgomery, whose great body and 
great soul were all aglow with enthusiasm as he argued that Western minds 
should be educated on Western soil and that the education of the West 
should be expanded, liberal and democratic, a universally polished West- 


34 A. L. Chapin, “Acts and Aims of the Founders of Beloit College,” Beloit 
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35 Ibid., p. 9. See also, Joseph Emerson, “Memorial of Rev. Stephen Peet,” 
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ernism. Next, Rev. T. M. Hopkins of Racine... set forth the importance 
of training the mind to independent thinking and the advantages of doing 
this here in the West . . . He was followed by Rev. S. G. Spees of Cin- 
cinnati, whose imagination, kindled by the scene, saw in the bur-oak open- 
ings of the bluff a veritable grove of Parnassus, and in the clear water of 
Rock River, a stream as good for inspiration as that which flowed from 
Castilia’s fount; and out of these classic allusions he drew some good com- 
mon reasons for making the education imparted here thorough.” 


The statement of the Rev. Mr. Spees about making the 
education of the College “thorough,” together with Peet’s many 
letters about the standards of Beloit, reflect a feeling on the 
part of the East that western colleges with slender resources 
would be tempted to accept inefficient teachers. 


Declining markets for agricultural products and differ- 
ences resulting from anti-slavery agitation delayed the construc- 
tion of the college buildings. Peet secured the subscriptions, 
but cash was needed. The enthusiasm of Beloit citizens was 
not sufficient to overcome their differences over the abolition 
question. Some of those subscribing to the $7,000 fund feared 
that the College would become an institution favoring abolition 
and defaulted to the extent of $2,000. The enthusiasm which 
marked the laying of the cornerstone cooled off for a time, and 
the four bare walls without roof, floor or windows stood for 
six months as a monument to those who started to build and 
could not finish.” 


Friends of the College did not expect that Beloit would 
finance the project alone, but before funds could be solicited 
in the East they were under some obligation to demonstrate 
their enthusiasm by raising an amount equivalent to what was 
first subscribed.” 


Soon after the laying of the cornerstone, S. T. Merril, a 
business man of the city who had some teaching experience, 
took a class of five men and prepared them for college. They 
met for instruction im the Congregational church. When the 
time for opening of the College came the next Fall, and there 
was no president, nor funds with which to complete the build- 
ing, Mr. Merril, whose school was known as the Beloit Acad- 
37 A. L. Chapin, “Acts and Aims of the Founders of Beloit College.” 

38 J. J. Bushnell, “Reminiscenses of Early Days and the Financial Affairs 
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emy, gave his new graduates instruction in advanced subjects. 
These five young men became the nucleus for the College.” 


Peet conducted a long correspondence with eastern men 
asking for suggestions and recommendations for a president. 
Acting on the advice of Professor Pierce of Western Reserve 
University, he recommended Milton Badger. No steps were 
taken to elect Badger, as the Board of Trustees knew there 
were no funds with which to pay the salary of a president. 
Badger did not know about it until he asked Peet to resign 
from the agency of the American Home Missionary Society.” 
Theron Baldwin submitted a list of men whom he thought would 
be interested, advising Peet against getting a man who was 
too young.” 


In May, 1848, Merril was able to turn his college class 
over to Professor J. J. Bushnell of Western Reserve University, 
who came to accept a professorship endowed by the Hon. T. W. 
Williams. The building was still incomplete, funds were need- 
ed for operating expenses and Peet asked Baldwin, president 
of the “Society for Promoting College and Theological Educa- 
tion at the West,” for help, A short time after Bushnell ar- 
rived, Professor Joseph Emerson came as a second member of 
the faculty. Emerson was a son of the Rev. Ralph Emerson 
of Connecticut, from whom Peet had secured some of his train- 
ing in preparation for Yale College. 


The endowment furnished by Williams was in the form 
of lands which could not readily be sold, and the support of the 
two men being unprovided, one of the teachers was obliged to 
give some time the first year advertising the College in pre- 
paration for a financial campaign. This is Professor Bush- 
nell’s story: 

He, Professor Emerson came directly to my room, and almost his 
first question was ‘Can we have a college here?’ Having had some exper- 
ience in building up a college in Ohio, already twenty years old, and still in 


peril of failure, and a vivid consciousness of our meager resources, I an- 
swered—‘Yes, if we will make it.” 


After a canvas of the city by one of the professors, a meet- 


40 Ibid. 
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ing of the citizens was called and the deficit was over-subscribed 
to the extent of $4,000. This was a hard year for the people 
in agricultural regions of the West. Wheat sold for about sey- 
enty-five cents per bushel, and dressed pork for one and three- 
fourths cents per pound. The new subscribers were not able 
to meet their obligations and only seven hundred dollars was 
realized in cash. The building construction went on slowly 
however, with volunteer labor and contributed materials until 
it was finished.” 


Theron Baldwin informed Peet that his Society could give 
no aid to a college not already on its list. It could not donate 
funds to any institution except for running expenses. Its ap- 
propriations could not be made on the basis of future expec- 
tations of the Society’s income. He assured Peet, however, that 
he would give whatever aid he could personally. A few months 
later an appeal came from Beloit to the Society for operating 
expenses. The trustees were careful to explain that they were 
going out for fifty thousand dollars “in this region.” The 
eastern colleges, Peet said, were asking such aid with the un- 
derstanding that Beloit had already received help from the So- 
ciety. $1200 was needed to pay the salaries of the two teach- 
ers. Baldwin replied favorably, agreeing to make an exception 
in the case of Beloit and present the request to his board. He 
believed the approval would be secured, if the College asked 
for nothing more than temporary aid. The sum allotted would 
be determined by the amount the College was in arrears at the 
end of the year on the professors’ salaries.” 


Theron Baldwin and Peet were close friends. The two 
had talked together on the steamer Chesapeake concerning the 
matter of a western college. Peet invited Baldwin to the Con- 
vention in Wisconsin and corresponded with him frequently con- 
cerning the employment of faculty members. 


In 1846, Peet asked the secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society for permission to work as agent for the 
College during the summer months. Receiving a favorable re- 
ply, he took it for granted that the Society considered the estab- 
lishment of colleges a duty of a Home Missionary agent. Since 
44 Ibid. 
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the matter of raising funds for the College was a missionary 
enterprise, he felt justified in taking whatever time was needed 
for the work. Aratus Kent, the president of Beloit’s Board 
of Trustees, was instructed by that organization to correspond 
with the Missionary Society and ask for his help. Peet in turn 
wrote a letter to one of the secretaries, explaining that it was 
only a “temporary” arrangement. 


I suppose that they [the Trustees] would be glad to have it come 
under the general idea of promoting literary and religious institutions in 
trhe west and let my salary go on as it is now... . the College is wholly the 
result of Home Missionary influence and efforts in the region—and is de- 
signed to carry out the same ulterian [sic] object . . . the missionary field 
must not under present circumstances be left nor any permanent change 
be made—our cause is prospering and our field extending.” 


Peet went on to say that the Trustees hoped to have the build- 
ing ready for use the following year. The realization of the 
plan demanded that he serve for the summer in the Illinois and 
Wisconsin churches, seeking funds.” 


After a summer’s work he was able to write to the Mis- 
sionary Society that the financial affairs of the College required 
the service of a full-time man. 


The matter is now settled. The college enterprise is now at such a 
stage as to render it necessary that the chief if not entire time and attention 
of one man be given to it” 


Peet’s enthusiasm had gone out of bounds again. The sub- 
scriptions were in the form of notes and property that could 
not be readily converted into cash. The College still had a hard 
struggle ahead. The Board of Trustees in its annual report 
of January 1, 1849, listed the assets of the College at $24,000. 
The only undesignated gift which this included was that of a 
farm near Milwaukee. Citizens of Beloit in two financial cam- 
paigns subscribed a total of $12,000, all of which was to go 
into buildings and grounds. The Rev. T. W. Williams, of New 
London, Connecticut, gave 3,000 acres of land which was evi- 
dently not income-producing. Mr. Williams’ lands were valued 
at $5.00 per acre, and Mr. Barber’s land near Milwaukee was 
listed at $10.00 per acre. $550 was subscribed to a “charity 
scholarship,” and $450 for library and apparatus. The College 


47 Peet, letter to Milton Badger (October 22, 1846), CTS. 
48 Peet, letter to Badger (December 16, 1846), CTS. 
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received $10 from fees during the first year and its annual ex- 
pense was $1065.” 


It was expected by the donors that the operating expense 
of the College would be paid by the sale of lands, but Peet com- 
plained that he was unable to sell the real estate.” The salaries 
of the professors were paid by the Western College Society. 
Theron Baldwin, its president, seemed more interested in, and 
quite willing to continue aid to Beloit, for he advised Peet not 
to employ a College “agent.”’ 

I am disposed to doubt the expediency of employing Joseph Emerson 
as Agent—We make a liberal appropriation to Beloit College in order to 


prevent just now the necessity of such movements. If we can make the 
faculty succeed, the exegencies of all there, can, I think, be met.” 


Anyone with a critical mind, looking over the annual re- 
port of the Trustees, would ask: “why maintain a college with 
buildings costing over $12,000 with an annual operating ex- 
pense of over $1,000 for an enrollment of only a few students?” 
Peet believed that they should appeal for more scholarships, as 
it took students to make a college. But no opposition appeared 
on the basis of the achievements of the school. The pioneer 
farmer looked at his lands in terms of what their value would 
be in the future. The people of the frontier saw their insti- 
tutions the same way. The American Home Missionary So- 
ciety did not hesitate to pay half the salary of a minister serving 
a church of twelve members, provided it was located in a grow- 
ing settlement. The Western College Society with a similar 
perspective did not insist on strict requirements and immediate 
results for the financial services it rendered. 


In June, 1849, Peet was in the East on a tour in behalf of 
the College. He had a long visit with his old friend, the Rev. 
Ralph Emerson. They talked until midnight one evening, dis- 
cussing Wisconsin churches and the affairs of the College. The 
institution needed one more teacher for the preparatory course. 
The Rev. Mr. Emerson wanted to help but regretfully declined, 
saying that his money was tied up in lands which he could not 
sell. Peet secured letters of introduction to Emerson’s friends 
who were good prospects for College contributions. One let- 
49 Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of Beloit College, January 1849, P. 16. 


50 Peet, letter to Theron Baldwin (June 12, 1848), Beloit MS. 
51 Theron Baldwin, letter to Peet (June 11, 1849), Beloit MS. 
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ter was to Mrs. Bannister of Newburyport, Massachusetts, sug- 
gesting that the people of that city contribute $10,000 to en- 
dow a scholarship and a professorship.” 


There seems to have been no friction between Peet and 
Professor Joseph Emerson. The Agent kept the young teach- 
er informed about his plans even to the point of telling him 
what he did not want others to know.” But Professor Emer- 
son understood Peet’s weakneses. He wrote a letter to his 
father, the Rev. Ralph Emerson suggesting that Peet be given 
some advice. Troubles which occurred to him as Agent of the 
American Home Missionary Society in Wisconsin were likely 
to follow him. Joseph referred particularly to the articles in 
the New England Puritan and the opposition of Mr. T. L. 
Wright of Beloit with whom Peet had difficulty over a land 
deal. Mr. Wright who was instrumental in organizing a Pres- 
byterian church out of a dissatisfied element in the Congrega- 
tional Church which found their pastor too silent on the ques- 
tion of abolition, was unfriendly to the cause of the College. 
Joseph feared that Wright would advise friends in Newbury- 
port against any support of the institution. The aged father 
was told further that Peet was exceeding his authority in un- 
dertaking to interview men of the East for positions in the 
College. 


I presume Mr. Peet will go East in May. He must rely on eastern 
friends as to his course there. He is a man who can take advice and yield 
to a necessity or expediency frankly stated, though he does not always seem 
so ready at the first statement of it. He is a little liable to commit himself 
and the College hastily, to say things which in his formal way produce 
more impression than he intended . . . and it might be unfortunate for him- 
self and for the confidence of this community in the College for him to do 
anything wh’ [which] would commit the Trustees to any appointment and 
he is not always aware how little a thing is such a committment. I pre- 
sume that he will be desirous to consult you as to his movements and that 
you will be able to see that he gets into no difficulty in that way. A con- 
cern so responsible to a large community as this is requires more caution 
than one which was independent & we must be cautious both as to matter 
and manner.” 


It is not known what counsel the Rev. Ralph Emerson 


52 Rev. Ralph Emerson, letter to his son, Joseph June 29, 1849), Emerson MSS 
at Beloit. 


53 Peet, letter to Professor Joseph Emerson (July 6, 1849), Emerson MSS. 


54 Professor Joseph Emerson, letters to his father (September 23, 1848; March 
27, 1849), Emerson MSS. 
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gave Peet as a result of his son’s suggestions, but there 1s good 
reason to believe that Joseph acted wisely. Peet should have 
“buried the hatchet” and forgotten the injuries done to him 
by the opponents of the “Plan of Union.” It was not his na- 
ture to forget or to forgive. The College Agent informed the 
Rev. A. L. Chapin that his motive for going East was to live 
down the charges made against him during his administration 
as Agent of the American Home Missionary Society.” The 
affection of Rev. Ralph Emerson for Peet was such that he 
never would have withheld any counsel necessary for the lat- 
ter’s success. Apparently, however, Peet got into no difficul- 
ties, whether he undertook to live down the charges or not. 
The success he had in connection with the College proved him 
to be a man of great worth. His own recognition of his weak- 
ness is much to his credit. Once he wrote to Chapin: “My 
fault is not fear or excess of modesty but the reverse perhaps.’”” 


One of the precious possessions of Beloit College is a leath- 
er-bound pocket note-book in which Peet kept an account of 
his travels. He arrived at home July 24, after having spent 
nearly three months in the East and having travelled over four 
thousand miles. Of this distance, 2995 miles were made by 
stage, 1961 by steamboat, and 2068 by rail. His travel ex- 
penses amounted to $115 and he secured $11,675 in subscrip- 
tions. 


Peet on an eastern trip undertook to find a man for the 
position of president. No other person was better fitted for 
estimating the qualities of various men for an executive posi- 
tion, yet it was difficult to find anyone who met the educational 
requirements and understood the peculiar problems of building 
a college on the frontier. The new institution would expect 
financial aid from the East and it was good diplomacy, Peet 
thought, to select a man of high scholastic standing from that 
section of the country.. The memorandum statement made on 
his return lists eight men who were considered “good pros- 
pects to be followed up.” Peet had talked to some of them and 
consulted friends about their qualifications.” 

55 Peet, letter to A. L. Chapin (September 1, 1846), Emerson MS. 
56 Ibid. 
57 The Notebook may be found at Beloit College. 


58 Peet, letter to the AHMS (November 12, 1849), CTS. 
59 Memorandum of his trip (July 24, 1849), Beloit MS. 
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The memorandum includes some personal matters that re- 
veal his characteristic self-consciousness. Disconnected jottings 
indicate that he was thoroughly familiar with his weaknesses. 
Under the head of “failures” he listed the names of a number 
of people he interviewed. After each name occurs words like: 
“Peculiar circumstances... embarrassment... Want of ability 

. mistakes of information.” Evidently he was checking up 
on himself in each instance to see why he had not interested 
this or that person in the college.” 


Peet wanted a man who would be “president of the col- 
lege and not a begging and financial agent.” On one occasion, 
after making an interview he offered this recommendation: 


He is a man of fine personality, thirty-seven years old. He will not 
run the College in debt. He is not a great financier nor a great speaker.” 


It was a matter of diplomacy, however, for him to secure 
teachers from families of the East who could be of financial 
assistance to the institution. This could not have been the 
primary motive in the case of Joseph Emerson, for Joseph’s 
father had been Peet’s long-time friend. Ralph Emerson con- 
tributed liberally to Beloit out of an added interest sustained 
because of his son’s teaching position. S. D. Gridley, who was 
being considered for a position on the faculty, was frankly asked 
if he had friends who would help him with his salary, and 
whether he would be responsible for raising some definite sum 
for the College.” 


An account of an interview with Professor Olmstead of 
Yale on Peet’s second visit East, gives us some idea of what he 
expected of a teacher: 


He [Professor Olmstead’s son] has published a book on chemistry .. . 
he is thirty years old, amiable, and an exemplary Christian, very easy and 
fluent in conversation, precise and lucid in his description of things... 


He wants to spend four months of each year at Yale, studying at his 
own expense .. . When, after trial, he is permanently connected with the 
college his salary would be half or mostly paid by his friends. His friends 


60 Ibid. 
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62 Peet, letter to Dexter Clary, minister at Beloit and member of the College 
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would then give half of a permanent endowment, perhaps the whole. His 
father is well-off ... His brother at Chicago is well-off. He wants to come 
to Beloit because he will be near his brother at Chicago . . . because it is a 
healthy [sic] climate ... He has a cabinet of minerals worth two or three 
thousand dollars which he will bring along.” 


The opportunity came for securing a president of the Col- 
lege when the Rev. A. L. Chapin, of Milwaukee, was offered a 
position as Secretary of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. He had already been considered for the position at Be- 
loit but some of the College Board felt that he was not big 
enough for the place. The Society’s offer seemed to convince 
the Board that it was overlooking the good qualities of a man 
who had experience in the West and one who was known to 
those who were friends of the College. A letter signed by Peet 
and Dexter Clary to the Secretary of the Society explained why 
Chapin had not been elected College President long before, and 
why there was so much delay about securing an executive. It 
declared that several factors held up the decision of the Trus- 
tees. Some friends of the College desired a man of “more age 
and experience’ than Chapin. They therefore looked to the 
East for a president. Many were suggested but none seemed 
SALISTACLOTY. | 


The long letter attempted to meet one further difficulty. 
Peet and Clary assumed that the Missionary Society would 
regard the election impertinent since it had already offered Chap- 
in a position. They, therefore, undertook to reconcile Milton 
Badger, the secretary. Chapin, they said, had been interested 
in the College from its beginning. He had grown in the esti- 
mation of the professors and friends, and when he was offered 
the appointment as secretary of the Missionary Society, senti- 
ment seemed to be overwhelmingly in his favor for the College 
position. As they had already been considering him, they be- 
lieved he rightly belonged to the College. 

Providence has especjally prepared him [for the position] ... He has 
from the first been engaged in our councils . .. We know of no other man 
‘likeminded who will naturally care for our State’... He enjoys the con- 
fidence and esteem of ministers and churches in this region .. . He has also 
the judgement, scholarship and piety which are necessary for this station. 


He is now a Western man ... When he came he gave himself for God 
for the West... He is ,in fact, the property of the West. His own people 


64 Peet, letter to Professor Joseph Emerson (May 5, 1852), Beloit MS. 
65 Peet, letter to Badger of the AHMS (November 12, 1849), CTS. 
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... are opposed to his going East ... You can find and obtain the man you 
want more easily than we can and it is our prayer that God will guide you 
and give you success in this thing. 


Peet and Clary insisted further that the Society should re- 
lease him because Beloit College was the product of the Home 
Missionary Society, founded and fostered by the churches un- 
der itscare. It was the outcome of the revival spirit in the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches in the Wisconsin Con- 
vention. It was, therefore, Peet’s idea that the school, as a 
child of the American Home Missionary Society, should be 
entitled to Chapin’s leadership.” 


A. L. Chapin was a man to whom Peet was indebted more 
than to anyone else for the spirit of harmony which existed in 
the Wisconsin Convention. When trouble was about to ap- 
pear over the question of slavery, Chapin as chairman of the 
resolution committee, calmed the troubled waters. After grad- 
uating from Yale College and Union Theological Seminary, he 
became a teacher of deaf students in New York. While he was 
still a young man of twenty-six, the Milwaukee Presbyterian 
Church sought him for a pastor. When he hesitated to come 
to Wisconsin, Peet wrote the Society that the church would 
consider no one else until it had seen him. At the time he was 
made president of Beloit College, Milton Badger, secretary of 
the American Home Missionary Society, remarked to a Wis- 
consin minister: 


What did you [sic] out in Wisconsin make Mr. Chapin President of 
Beloit College for? . . . Our executive committee had a more important 
post for him, the Secretaryship of the Home Missionary Society, for which 
we consider him better fitted than any man in the country.” 


In 1850 Peet travelled in the West in behalf of the College. 
He secured subscriptions in Wisconsin in the amount of $8,000, 
and $2,000 in Illinois. He expected each minister to subscribe 
$100 and each church to endow a scholarship. Scholarships, he 
said, would help to fill the College with students. Sixteen min- 
isters responded, making a total of $1600 from the clergy. Seven 
members of the Board of Trustees gave $500 each. By July 
66 Ibid. 
67 Luther Clapp, ‘Sketches of Pioneer Ministers in Wisconsin,’ Jubilee Mem- 
orial of the Wisconsin Convention (Madison, 1890), p. 68 f. For further 


information on Chapin, see Peet, letter to Milton Badger (April 16, 1843); 
H. M. Whitney, article in Congregational History of Wisconsin, p. 238. 
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24, 1850, Peet reported that subscriptions and collections to- 
gether totalled $22,000. His annual expenses and salary dur- 
ing the time he was College Agent totaled about $770." 


The salary of each of the three professors in 1849 was 
$000. The faculty included, in addition to these, one tutor and 
one assistant. Peet received the same salary as a teacher, but 
it was not enough to support his family. During the three years 
he was working for the College, he borrowed from it $800." In 
the first year of its operation the College ran behind in ex- 
penses. At the end of the second year it was able to finance 
itself and pay off the incurred debt.” 


Peet gave up the College Agency in 1852 to become the 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Batavia, Illinois.” Dur- 
ing that year he made a trip, in behalf of the college, to the East. 
Once more he visited the Rev. Ralph Emerson who informed 
him that his (Peet’s) cousin, General Williams, had a bit of 
good fortune. Mrs. Williams and her daughter had inherited 
an estate worth $80,000. “I always recognise such cousins...” 
Peet answered. 


He found the College in good favor with the faculty men 
Ory ale: 


The faculty of the College and other men of the city are deeply inter- 
ested in our enterprise. Indeed I find our Beloit College is regarded with 
favor in New England... The times are rather hard in this region, espe- 
cially with those who have their funds in manufactories. I meet with some 
encouragements and am induced by the prospects before me to remain a 
while longer and see what can be done in this region.” 


His conception of service to the institution is well expressed in 
this letter: 


The work in my hands is indeed a great work. I have seldom in my 
life felt a more solemn responsibility and need of wisdom and grace from 
above. I doubt not that God will succor the undertaking which is in our 
hands and make the institution a blessing to the country and the church 
of God.” 

It 


68 Peets report to the College (July, 1850). 
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CHAPTER VIII: 
PEET BECOMES A CONGREGATIONAL PASTOR 


It would have been difficult for Peet to put any denomin- 
ational labels on himself at any time during the thirteen years 
of service in Wisconsin. He moved from Presbyterianism to 
Congregationalism like the motorist on a modern highway, who 
is not conscious of having left one state and entered another 
until he reaches the next village or city. He was ordained a 
Presbyterian in Ohio, and served Presbyterian pastorates at 
Euclid, Ohio, Green Bay, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The little 
church at Newark, seven miles from Beloit, which met in a 
school house, was Congregational. He organized the church 
in 1845 while he was Agent of the Wisconsin churches. He 
served the little church and the settlement at Oakland for one 
year. Then he was elected to the position of financial agent for 
Beloit College. 


In the role of a country pastor, with perseverance and faith, 
he went about his work obtaining new scholars for the Sunday 
School, holding revivals, and adding eighteen members to the 
eleven he already found there. He was busy getting new vol- 
umes for the Sunday School libraries and securing subscribers 
for religious periodicals. He reported that every male mem- 
ber of the church was taking a religious newspaper. The people 
responded to his preaching and the little school buildings in 
which he held services were crowded, with many standing out- 
side at the windows. 


This arrangement permitted him to live in Beloit where he 
could give some time to the needs of the College. For this ser- 
vice the College gave him $90. When the funds of the school 
became sufficient for his entire support, he resigned the pas- 
torate of the Newark church. 


Having raised funds for the College and given it reason- 
able assurance of permanency, in October, 1852, he accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Batavia Congregational Church in 


1 Peet, letters to the AHMS (June 3, and December 2, 1848; March 9, 1849), 
CTS. See also, Peet, Churches in Wisconsin, p. 139 f. 
2 See Chapter VIII. 
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northern Illinois. A lumber mill on the Fox river had attracted 
a few settlers. The church which bore the original name of 
the settlement, “Big and Little Woods,” was compelled to use 
the school house and the homes of its members for places of 
worship. For five years it had the occasional service of a pastor. 
In 1840 a house of worship was built on Batavia Avenue in 
what is now the city of Batavia. Three years later the mem- 
bership voted: 


Resolved, that we deem it expedient to change the form of our church 
government from Presbyterian to Congregational, as being under existing 
circumstances most conducive to our view [and] to the interests of religion 
among us. 


When Peet came, he found a thriving Congregational 
church of seventy-nine members, in a village which was rap- 
idly increasing in population. The completion of the railroad 
drew factories and business houses and it appeared to him that 
the church would have a great opportunity for development. 


The congregation became so large that six months later 
the Board of Trustees was given authority to raise funds 
for enlarging the building to twice its former size The work 
was completed at a cost of $407. The members received aid 
from the Illinois (Congregational) Church Building Fund to 
the extent of $100." Peet described it as follows: 


It is entirely rearranged with a porch on entry . . . a convenient place 
for singers ... good slips .. . and the whole repainted. The walls are cov- 
ered with paper ... with a beautiful cornish or border at the top. The desk 
is neatly trimmed with crimson plush and tassels. The isles, platform and 
floor of the pulpit are carpeted .. . the windows hung with neat white cur- 
tains on rollers of the last Yankee invention . . . with red cord and tassels, 
giving the room an air of neatness. 


The house throughout large, and only designed as temporary, is really 
very pleasant and convenient. Everybody is satisfied.’ 


Peet was right in thinking that the building was “‘tempor- 
| 
3 The little church was organized by two Presbyterian ministers and became 
a part of the Ottawa Presbytery. The AHMS paid $150 toward his salary of 
$500. Records of the Batavia Congregational Church, (October, 1852 and 
February, 1853). 


4 Address of Dr. William Coffin, “A Century of Christian Service,” Historical 
Booklet ‘of the Batavia Congregational Church, p. 10. 


5 Records of the Batavia Congregational Church, February, 1853. 
Ibid., September, 1853. 
7 Peet, letter to the AHMS (July 4, 1853), CTS. 
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ary” for the membership grew to the extent that it had to be 
enlarged again three years later.’ 


The churches of the frontier measured their growth large- 
ly in terms of the numbers who attended their worship services. 
Peet preached to large congregations, yet at Batavia he added 
but eighteen members to the list of seventy-nine he found there. 
The church was strict in requiring that candidates for member- 
ship have a genuine religious experience. The following illus- 
tration will show that in Peet’s pastorate a careful check was 
made on each member as to loyalty and belief. 

That Mrs. ... has for a long time neglected to walk with the church 
and to attend public worship and the communion, and that she holds erron- 


eous sentiments in regard to the Divinity of Christ .. . voted to dismiss 
her and announce it publicly from the pulpit.’ 


Some of the churches of this part of the frontier were open- 
ly frank with reference to their anti-slavery views. Their re- 
fusal to contribute to the American Board and the American 
Home Missionary Society, unless these organizations cease to 
help churches with slave-holding members, complicated mat- 
ters. In 1845 the church passed a resolution saying: 


We cannot consistently contribute funds to said Board [the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society| unless they are appropriated to missionar- 
ies that have no connection with slavery. 


The church about the same time passed a similar resolu- 
tion with reference to the American Board.” It must have 
changed its position later, because Peet invited a representa- 
tive of the Foreign Mission Board who came and raised $30 
from the members . 


Under the “Plan of Union” the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches were expected to raise money for buildings 
by local subscriptions. The Congregationalists opposed such 
a policy but their Congregational Church Building Society was 
not organized until after the Albany Convention of 1853." The 


8 Records of the Batavia Congregational Church, 1853. See also Peet, letter 
to the AHMS (July 4, 1853), CTS. 


9 Records of the Batavia Congregational Church, January 3, February 4, and 
March 16, 1858. 


10 John F. Gustafson, “A Supplementary Historical Statement,’ Historical 
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12 See Chapter IX. 
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churches of that denomination of the West as early as Febru- 
ary of the same year, before the) time forthe meeting ota 
Convention, undertook to raise $50,000 for the erection of build- 
ings. Peet’s church joined in the effort with a subscription 
of $60.” 


Whoever did not accept the prevailing type of theology 
of a Presbyterian or Congregational church was labeled an un- 
believer. There was little or no room for liberalism in pioneer 
churches. While there was a disposition toward intolerance, 
there was also patience in dealing with a member who had lost 
his conservative faith. Such patience was shown in the case 
of the woman at Batavia who did not believe in the divinity 
of Christ. The committee made several visits to reconvert her, 
and final decision was delayed a month before she was dis- 
missed. The desire on the part of some denominations to be 
one step ahead of competing churches sometimes worked to 
advantage. When Peet went to Batavia the men sat in public 
worship on one side of the house and the women on the other. 
Peet referred to this as the “Methodist fashion,” and it was not 
long until he was able to report that they sat “in families.” 


In addition to the regular routine duties of pastor and min- 
ister, Peet promoted churches in other settlements, raised funds 
for an academy and trained three young men for the ministry. 
In May 1853 he asked the church to send him and a lay dele- 
gate to a council of Congregational churches for “co-operation 
in organization of a Congregational church in a portion of the 


City [Chicago] where such an organization seems best called 
Toney! 


What Peet did for education is typical of what the pro- 
gressive pioneer minister did, or tried to do, to raise the cul- 
tural standards of his parish and community. Taxation did 
not provide funds for public education on the high school level. 
The church academies were forerunners of the public high 
schools. With the co-operation of two wealthy laymen of his 
church, Peet raised $12,000 for building the Batavia Institute, 
placing it under the “control of the Congregational churches 
and ministers of this region.”” The building, three stories high, 
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constructed of native stone, stands today in a state of good 
preservation. It had the reputation of being a “‘school of high 
grade.’”” When the adoption of a school law provided funds 
from the government and the institution was no longer needed, 
the building was purchased by a physician who turned it into 
a hospital for mental patients. This institution is still main- 
tained by private funds for the same purpose.- 


A meeting of the Church and Society was called for July 
3, 1854 to accept Peet’s resignation. He had been asked to 
give his entire time to raising funds for the proposed Chicago 
Theological Seminary. The resolution passed indicated the spirit 
of affection that existed between pastor and people during those 
two years. 


Resolved, that . . . we avail ourselves of the opportunity to express 
to him our gratitude for the faithfulness which as a pastor and Christian 
friend he has labored among us and that we assure him our sympathy and 
most hearty good wishes and our prayer that spiritual and temporal pros- 
perity may rest upon him and his highly esteemed family wherever his lot 
may be cast. 


Resolved, that we are gratified with the results of Mr. Peet’s efforts 
in behalf of Batavia Institute .. .” 


16 Peet, letter to the AHMS (July 25, 1854), CTS. 


17 A clipping from the Batavia Herald (August 18, 1933), in the private library 
of John F. Gustafson, Batavia, Illinois. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE WESTERN "SEMINARY  MOVEMEND 


Three weeks after the Batavia church accepted Peet’s resig- 
nation, he sent a letter to the secretaries of the American Home 
Missionary Society, announcing that he had moved to Chicago 
to conduct a campaign for funds with which to build a Con- 
gregational seminary. 


Dear Brethren: 

I have closed my labors at Batavia and removed to this city to con- 
duct the enterprise, recently determined upon, of building up a theological 
seminary at this place for the Northwest. The Congregationalists felt 
themselves called upon in existing circumstances to undertake the work. 
A meeting was held at which five states were represented—after due dis- 
cussion, deliberation and prayer it was resolved unanimously: 


(1) That the time had arrived when such an institution should be 
recommended. 


(2) That a somewhat modified system was called for and could be 
carried out. 


(3) That Chicago was the appropriate place. The idea of establish- 
ing theol. seminaries as departments in Colleges is given up and our aim 
is to have one good institution for all the Northwest, including at present 
seven states... 


Why was Peet elected to this position? The Congrega- 
tionalists were no doubt impressed by his success as an agent 
of Beloit College. They also knew that he understood first 
hand the problems of supplying western churches with min- 
isters. He knew the difficulties of adjusting eastern men to 
work in frontier churches. 


In the decade of the fifties, the churches of the West were 
“becoming of age.”’ They disliked being dependent upon east- 
ern institutions for the training of ministers to serve western 
pastorates. As a Home Missionary Society superintendent in 
Wisconsin, Peet had some experience employing men who were 
well fitted for eastern churches but who did not succeed in the 
West. He continually wrote the Society to send him “good 
men.” He fully understood that a home missionary should 
have talents for building churches and keeping them going in 


1 Peet, letter to the secretaries of the AHMS (Chicago, July 25, 1854), CTS. 
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environments different from those of well settled areas. The 
growing western consciousness demanded independent institu- 
tions. 


In 1845 the Presbyterian and Congregational Convention 
of Wisconsin voted to endorse the proposition that the name 
of the Prairie Herald, published at Chicago, be changed to the 
Western Herald. 


The idea that the West educate its own professional men 
was not peculiar to the ministry. An editorial in the Galena 
(Illinois) Advertiser urged that school teachers be educated 
in frontier institutions. 


We trust that the day is not far distant when the West will rear up 


and produce her own professional men .. . We have largely drawn on 
the East for mental force in the higher branches of learning .. . But the 
time is drawing near for this to cease .. . the West must produce its own 


professional men or the public mind will become dwarfed and stinted in 
its growth.’ 


In 1829, when Chicago was still an unincorporated village, 
Rev. Aratus Kent, well known pioneer of education and re- 
ligion, in Illinois and Wisconsin, went to Galena and preached 
to a small group of Presbyterians. With early ambitions for 
educating ministers, the citizens laid out the town in lots, re- 
serving one of the beautiful sites for a theological seminary. 
Although the dream was never fully realized, that portion of the 
city is still called “Seminary Hill.” 


For a time there was a friendly rivalry between Galena 
and Beloit for a theological seminary. The Wisconsin Con- 
vention which met at Beaver Dam, October, 1849, took the 
time of one evening discussing “the want of ministers” in the 
West. It appointed a committee “to take the subject under 
consideration and devise a plan adapted to the circumstances 
of the country.” As a result of the committee’s report at the 
next annual meeting at Janesville, “The Educational Society 
of Wisconsin and Northern Illinois,’ was organized.’ 

2 Peet, Churches in Wisconsin, p. 49. 


3 The Galena Advertiser, May 9, 1849. 


4 A statement in substance made by Anna Felt, of Galena, Illinois. She is 
well informed on Galena’s history. See also, E. A. Gallis, “Centennial of 
the First Presbyterian Church,” Journal of the Iilinois State Historical 
Society, July 31, 1931, p. 340. 


5 Peet, Churches in Wisconsin, pp. 21, 50. 
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In March of the same year, a member of the Beloit College 
Board of Trustees had official instructions to secure a presi- 
dent. They considered the Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadel- 
phia who would be expected to combine that office with some 
teaching in theology and eventually make Beloit “the theolog- 
ical center of the West.” 


I will briefly state that our object will be, if we can secure him as 
president, to establish immediately in a year or two the Theological Insti- 
tution of the Northwest, embracing Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and a share 
of Michigan and Indiana.” 


In the following May, the whole matter came up for dis- 
cussion at the Presbyterian General Assembly. Peet made a 
speech in behalf of a seminary for the West, but for reasons of 
diplomacy did not suggest a definite location. Dr. Bemen, one 
of Peet’s eastern friends, who once accepted an invitation to 
speak at Beloit in behalf of the College, spoke next, urging that 
Beloit be considered as a place for the proposed seminary. 


The Rev. S. G. Spees, of Illinois, drew up a resolution and 
presented it for action by the Assembly. It was signed by him- 
self and eight others. It asked for a seminary at Galena, Illin- 
ois. The Assembly appointed a committee to consider the pro- 
position and report at the next annual meeting. In the mean- 
time copies were printed and distributed to ministers. Friends 
of Galena had nine reasons for wanting the theological sem- 
inary: 

1. It is the center of the lead mining district . . . with a population 
of 6,000 . . . students could be used as missionaries to the miners. 

2. The West cannot be supplied by a ministry from the East... 
isolated by distance and inland seas. 
3. There are two million people in the area which it will serve. 


4. Many of our most thriving villages and most popular agricultural 
districts are without a Congregational or Presbyterian ministry. 


5. It is far better that ministers for the Western field be trained on 
Western ground.. 


6. The Constitutional Presbyterian church is best adapted by polity 
and soundness of faith and qualities of Western mind but it [the Semin- 
ary] should not be of purely denominational character. 


6 See a letter of a member of the Board of Trustees (unsigned) to the Rev. 
J. Gridley of Kenosha, Wisconsin, Beloit Ms. 

7 fPeet’s letter from Philadelphia to Professor Joseph Emerson of Beloit (May 
21. 1849), Emerson MS. 
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7. It should be under the auspices of the Presbyterians of the North- 
west. 


__ 8. Galena is the depot of the upper Mississippi... healthy [sic] .. . 
it is central . . . it is soon to have a railroad from Chicago . . . it is wealthy. 


g. It will raise ten thousand dollars for a site. It proposes to raise 
twenty thousand dollars elsewhere for the support of two professors." 


There are several significant statements in this printed cir- 
cular. The Galena advocates were convinced that there were not 
enough young men from eastern institutions responding to the 
call of the West. Too many Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches were without pastors. They were also sure that many 
who came were not adequately prepared for frontier religious 
leadership. They wanted it to be an institution under Presby- 
terian auspices prepared to supply leadership for both Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. The term “Constitutional Pres- 
byterian Church” was a warning that the Old School Presby- 
_ terians should keep hands off. It was no doubt a reference to 
Presbyterians of ‘““New School” policies who undertook to keep 
out of theological controversies and silence discussions on 
slavery. 


After the resolution was read, Peet did some personal work 
with those who had signed it. With the exception of its author, 
he did not find them very enthusiastic. Apparently those who 
registered in its favor knew that the Assembly would not take 
any definite action. Stephen Peet wrote to his friend, Joseph 
Emerson, that Galena was considering itself the “center of the 
world” but that the center would soon shift.’ 


Galena had commercial reasons for thinking that it was 
the “center of the world.” Thousands of dollars worth of lead 
were shipped each year from its wharves to all parts of the 
world. It had wholesale houses which sent out supplies to the 
newly settled regions of the Northwest. It was the distributing 
point for that area. An old settler reported that from twelve 
to fifteen steamboats could be seen at one time, loading at the 

8 The resolutions were printed by the Galena Advertiser (1849). There is a 
copy enclosed in Peet’s letter to Joseph Emerson (May 21, 1849). The 
men who signed the Resolution were: Rev. S. G. Spees, Aratus Kent, E. D. 
Neil, W. C. Bostwick, C. S. Hemstead, N. Newhall, Geo. W. Campbell, Jas. 
Spare and Wm. H. Bradley. A news account of the matter may be found in 
the Galena Advertiser, June 4, 1849. 

9 Peet, letter to Joseph Emerson (May 21, 1849), Emerson MS. 
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wharves of Galena. Merchant immigrants poured into it from 
1838 to 1845. In the early fifties it reached the commercial 
peak. The completion of a railroad from Lake Michigan to 
the Mississippi and the depression of 1857 were hard blows. 
The wholesale houses, moved away, for no longer was Galena 
the “center of the world.”” 


While he was in Philadelphia attending the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian churches, Peet had an interview 
with Dr. Barnes with regard to the presidency of Beloit Col- 
lege and the inclusion of a theological department. Barnes told 
him that he himself had been called to the faculty of Lane Sem- 
inary. The interview, however, was no particular disappoint- 
ment, for Peet thought that Dr. Barnes “‘is little adapted to 
the presidency of a college . . . He is fifty-one years old with 
ten good years to go but would fit better where there are theo- 
logical students—and we have none yet at Beloit—and we may 
never have any at Beloit as “Galena is the center of the world’.”” 


Professor Joseph Emerson, of the Beloit faculty, expressed 
some doubt to his father about the matter of having a presi- 
dent who would teach theology: 


The idea in appointing Dr. Barnes would be to organize thelogical 
classes and let him preside and profess divinity. I do not think that we 
shall apply to him. How would Mr. Eldridge of Norfolk do? and would 
he come? How Mr. Ward of Abington?” 


The chairman of the committee to secure a president, prob- 
ably the Rev. D. Clary, expressed some doubt as to whether 
Dr. Barnes would accept the presidency under prevailing con- 
ditions, for his advisors in the East would be opposed to a sem- 
inary in the West. Peet himself seems to have been in favor 
of moving slowly in the matter of employing a teacher of the- 
ology at Beloit. While willing to follow the instructions of the ~ 
Board of Trustees with regard to securing a man, he felt that 
he should cultivate public sentiment concerning the matter of a 
seminary for the West, before taking steps as to its location. 
Evidently the Board itself was not unanimously in favor of 
10 A. L. Chetland, Recollections of Seventy Years, Chapter III. 


11 Peet, letter to D. Clary of Beloit (New York, May 27, 1849), Beloit Ms. 


12 Joseph Emerson of Beloit, letter to Rev. Ralph Emerson (March 27, 1849), 
Emerson Ms. 


13 Chairman of the committee, letter to Rev. J. Gridley of Southport (March 
7, 1849). 
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getting a president who could teach theology, for Aratus Kent, 
one of the members, had signed resolutions in favor of locating 
a seminary at Galena. Kent lived in Galena and spent his time 
organizing churches in Illinois. 


Beloit was at some disadvantage as far as the establishing 
of either a theological department or a seminary was concerned. 
To secure the encouragement of the Wisconsin Convention it 
would have to be planned on an interdenominational basis. It 
would have been difficult to employ men for teachers who would 
not reflect the denominational background from which they 
came. Ifacontroversy in theological matters had arisen it would 
have endangered the unity of the “Plan of Union.” Inasmuch 
as the legislature had granted a charter with limitations regard- 
ing the institution’s religious emphasis, there was danger of 
trouble from that source. 


Members of the faculties of eastern seminaries did not all 
agree with the idea of educating western ministers in the West. 
Peet’s last trip to the East in May, 1852, was made for the pur- 
pose of establishing a seminary. This is what he wrote to Joseph 
Emerson from New Haven: 


Another man can be obtained if it is best to prosecute the matter 
in that shape. I regret the movement in opposition those men are mak- 
ing and the spirit they manifest. Still, I don’t think we need to be alarmed. 
If we always act as cautiously and conscientiously as we did in the matter 
the Lord will not permit us to be confounded. The matter is well under- 
stood in this region. I mean, the general movement in that direction 
in the West. Our friends in New York regard themselves in the same 
catagory with us, liable and somewhat likely to be brought into a similar 
predicament. Our friends in New England, sympathetic with us, ap- 
prove our cause... and are willing to stand by us... In the ministers 
meeting in the city, which I attended .. . they brought up the subject. Dr. 
Bacon said that they would spend their labors for naught and that the 
people would never give the first red cent for any such theological sem- 
TARY gan: 


I understand that you have been to Chicago. How do matters stand 
there? Is there much feeling on the subject of a theological seminary? 
Is the subject agitated to any extent in your region. 1 would like to un- 
derstand the general state of things in respect to this matter. Let me hear 
from you as soon as convenient.” 


Peet’s inquiry from Emerson about the sentiment at Chi- 
cago and in the West generally, together with hints about cau- 


14 Peet, letter to Joseph Hmerson (New Haven, May 5, 1852), Beloit MS. 
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tion, indicate that the proposition was running into denomina- 
tional difficulties. The Presbyterians of Illinois were already 
talking of a theological seminary which would be under the aus- 
pices of the General Assembly. Possibly the opposition that 
Peet found in the East was that of establishing seminaries under 
the “Plan of Union.” The letter to Emerson reflects some doubt 
as to whether a theological department in a college would succeed. 


The Presbyterians of the Peoria (Illinois) Synod called for 
a convention to be held at the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago in May, 1850, to discuss the matter of a seminary for 
the Northwest. Presbyterian friends of the “Plan of Union” 
undertook to turn the sentiment in favor of a union seminary, 
but the committee on arrangements made it perfectly clear that 
it was not in favor of sucha plan. Rev. L. H. Loss, pastor of 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, undertook to turn 
the sentiment in favor of a Congregational-Presbyterian insti- 
tution. When the convention was first proposed, he wrote a 
long article for the Prairie Herald, asking if those who favored 
the proposition on a union plan were invited. To conceal his 
identity, he signed his name ““L————.”” He felt that since the 
resolution calling for the convention referred to an institution 
“to be placed under the supervision of trustees and professors 
connected with the General Assembly,” it was meant to be “a 
child of the Assembly.” If the friends of the “Plan of Union” 
were not invited, he would “stay at home and pray the Good 
Master to save the convention at Chicago from doing anything 
which will tend to divide and distract our Zion.’ 


In 1846 Loss was principal of a secondary school known 
as the “Beloit Academy.’ After two years in Rockford, [llin- 
ois, where he organized a Congregational Church, he returned 
to Beloit and organized a Presbyterian Church. His associates 
in Wisconsin and Illinois were supporters of the “Plan of Un- 
ion.” It was he who wrote the long letter to the American 
Home Missionary Society defending Peet against the accusa- 
tion of crowding the Beloit College Board of Trustees with 
Presbyterians. 


15 Article signed “IL———,” the Prairies Herald, April 17, 1850, Library of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society. 


16 Peet, Wisconsin Churches, pp. 80, 99; see also Lawrence Raymer, “Pioneer 
Churches of Pioneer Days,” Book of Beloit, p. 110. 
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The next number of the Prairie Herald had an article on 
the subject of the Seminary, signed: ‘““Member of the Com- 
mittee.” The Committee referred to was no doubt one which 
had in charge plans for the Convention. It was an answer to 
the former article of “L gr 

It is well known that every theological seminary in our country is 
under the special influence and supervision of some one religious denom- 


ination .. . the charter of Lane requires that professors be members of the 
General Assembly. 


The question of union has received earnest attention .. . The com- 
mittee of the Synod have been fully confirmed in the conviction and be- 
lief that any attempt to secure such a union would result only in injury 

. We can conceive of no basis on which Congregationalists and Pres-- 
byterians in the Northwest could unite as denominations, without such 
concessions on the one side or the other as neither denomination could 
honorably ask the other to make . . . We cannot waive the question of 
church polity and we ought not to ask this of our Congregational brethren; 
and in regard to this matter of difference, instruction must be in a theo- 
logical seminary .. .” 


The author of the article went on to say that he did not want 
the “Plan of Union” to come up at the proposed meeting. 


The Convention met according to schedule in May, 1850, 
with the Rev. L. H. Loss presiding. If Mr. “L———”’ was 
Loss, then he had written anonymously in order that his pro- 
posal might not interfere with his co-operation in the move- 
men should Presbyterian sentiment become denominational. 
Numerous resolutions were adopted, among which the follow- 
ing is important 

. it will be expedient that the institution to be established should 
be so far distinctive in its character as to preclude all doubt of contro- 
versy with respect to the views and teachings of its professors; and that 


its instructors should therefore be connected with the Constitutional Pres- 
byterian Church.” 


Two things seemed to interfere with an attempt to organ- 
ize a seminary on a union plan. The Presbyterians wanted the 
church polity of their own denomination. Then there could be 
no doubt with respect to the views and teachings of the pro- 
fessors employed by the proposed Seminary. Considering the 
action taken by the Presbytery of Chicago in the same month, 
it is clear that the views of professors were expected to be anti- 


17 The Prairie Herald, April 24, 1850. 
18 L. H. Loss, article in the Prairie Herald, May 22, 1858. 
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slavery. The motion made by the three Presbyterian churches 
of Chicago and passed by the Presbytery, referred to instruc- 
tions to their delegates to the General Assembly, “to secure 
such definite and positive action that the church and the world 
shall be left no longer in doubt as to their views and positions 
in relation to the sinfulness of Slavery.”” 


Loss was no doubt a friend of the “Plan of Union” in Wis- 
consin. Had he not been he would not have defended Peet in 
the charge that he had packed the Beloit College Board with 
Presbyterians. Neither would he have been appointed by the 
Chicago Convention to visit the Wisconsin Convention in be- 
half of the proposed seminary. Strangely however, his affilia- 
tions were with groups favoring a definite expression of anti- 
slavery views. He was clerk of the Chicago Presbytery when 
it gave instructions to its General Assembly delegates. He was 
chairman of the group in Beloit which organized a Presbyterian 
church as a result of dissatisfaction with the non-commital atti- 
tude of the Congregationalists. 


The promoters thought that it would take forty thousand 
dollars to make a start and that the seminary should be located 
in the. place of greatest patronage.” Rev. 5. G.Specsiaam 
once proposed and presented the resolution in favor of a Galena 
Seminary, was made a member of the committee of five to ar- 
range further details for the institution.” The Galena Pres- 
bytery passed a resolution during the preceeding month, saying 
in effect that it was not in favor of the plan proposed but that 
it would co-operate in the effort.. The presence of Spees on the 
committee indicated that Galena would still be given a chance 
if it provided enough capital. 


Loss and Rev. J. M. Phillips were appointed members of a 
committee to visit the Wisconsin Convention and secure its sup- 
port for the Seminary. The matter is referred to in Peet’s pub- 
lished account of the Wisconsin Convention: 


A communication wa's made by Rev. Mr. Loss as a committee of a 
convention held at Chicago in May last, relative to the establishment of 
a theological seminary in the Northwest and requesting the cooperation 
of this body. After considerable discussion on the subject, a resolution 
was adopted expressing the readiness of the convention to cooperate in 


19 Ibid., May 1, 1850. 


20 Ibid., May 22, 1850. 
21 “Meeting of the Galena Presbytery,” Prairie Herald, April 24, 1850. 
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such an undertaking provided the institution shall be established on a 
platform which shall unite the Presbyterians and Congregationalists gen- 
erally in the region.” 


The committee which was appointed to consider, the ques- 
tion, provided a place on the program of the next day for further 
discussion. When the time came there were but a few brief 
statements made and a new committee was appointed to express 
the opinion of the Convention. The resolutions indicate that the 
Wisconsin churches were firm in the conviction that a seminary 
for the Northwest would have to be organized on a co-operative 
plan between Presbyterians and Congregationalists to command 
their support. There was some hope, however, that the Chicago 
Presbyterians would change their minds about making it strict- 
ly a denominational institution. The Wisconsin clergy asked 
to be represented in future meetings to consider the matter, and 
the district conventions were instructed to send delegates to a 
general convention called for that purpose, provided there was 
some indication of the seminary’s being established on a union 
basis. 


As late as 1854 the Wisconsin Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists resolved that, 


We hereby declare our sincere desire for a union of the two denomina- 
tions in providing Theological instruction, and that we are ready to pledge 
our hearty co-operation in such an enterprise.” 


Subsequently President Chapin of Beloit College wrote: 


The course of events rendered such a joint enterprise impracticable, and 
the Convention in due time came heartily to the recommendation and sup- 
port of the Chicago Theological Seminary, and has contributed freely to 
its establishment and operations.” 


When the union efforts failed through the denominational 
sentiments of the Presbyterians, the Congregationalists were left 
to go their own way, gaining whatever support they could from 
their own groups, and those opposed to a theological institution 
under the control of the General Assembly. 


Peet reported to the editors of the /ndependent that the 


22 Peet, Wisconsin Churches, p. 19. 

23 Records of the Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of Wisconsin, 
Voli I, p. 223 (1850). 

24 See quotations from the Records of the Convention, Chicago Theological 
Seminary Quarter Centennial, p. 19. 

25 Ibid. 
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Presbyterians were undertaking to kill the “Plan of Union” in 
the West and that he was writing a history of Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches in Wisconsin in an effort to save it. 
He wanted to show that the “Plan of Union” was still doing 
something.” 


The “Plan of Union,” formed in 1801, worked to the ad- 
vantage of the Presbyterians. Williston Walker, of Yale, ex- 
plained how this took place. (1) The Presbyterian churches 
were nearer to the scene of missionary labor. (2) Their de- 
nominational spirit was more assertive than that of the Con- 
gregationalists. (3) Congregational ministers who went to take 
fields among these Presbyterian ministers, accepted their fellow- 
ship. (4) There was a feeling in New England that Congrega- 
tional churches could not thrive in newly settled communities. 
(5) There was a tendency at Oberlin College, from which mis- 
sionary recruits should have come, to emphasize an Arminian 
theology unacceptable to the New England churches wes: 
the missionary movement. 


When Asa Turner went from Illinois to Massachusetts, 
after having organized thirteen Congregational churches on the 
frontier, he reported: “I tried to present myself before an asso- 
ciation and they did not know me. They regarded it as heresy 
that I should be a Congregationalist from the valley of the 
Mississippi.’ Fifteen years later he made a speech at the Al- 
bany Convention, in which he said: “I asked these fathers from 
the East that they should be willing that their sons and daugh- 
ters who go West should carry their own faith there.” Dr. 
Leonard Bacon remarked that the speech made a “profound 
impression.” 


The Congregational churches of New England, through 
the American Home Missionary Society, had liberally supported 
these newly organized Presbyterian churches of the West. One 
church historian, writing from memory, remarked that it was 
“milk from Congregational cows, churned into Presbyterian 
butter.” The editor of the Advance compared the “Plan of 
Union” to the “Courtship of Miles Standish.” The Congre- 


26 Peet, letter to the editors of the Independent (April 7, 1851), Peet Family 
Files. The book mentioned is Churches of Wisconsin. 


27 Williston Walker, History of Congregationalism in the United States, p. 318. 
28 George F. Magoun, Asa Turner and His Times, p. 27 (Chicago, 1889). 
29 J. C. Holbrook, Recollections of a Nonagenarian, p. 94 f. 
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gationalists were Priscilla who had gone West to spin and 
weave for Presbyterian households. Now she wanted the east- 
ern Congregationalists to “speak for themselves.” 


Another who wanted Congregationalists to “speak for 
themselves” was John C. Holbrook, pastor at Dubuque, Iowa, 
and later editor of the Congregational Herald at Chicago. He 
wrote numerous articles for eastern periodicals in behalf of a 
more denominational effort on the part of Congregationalists. 


Holbrook wrote that the “Plan of Union” was not weak- 
ened until a convention was called in 1846 at Michigan City to 
consider the interests of Congregationalism in the West.” In 
the same year, under the leadership of L. S. Hobart, the Asso- 
ciation of Michigan was organized. 


In May, 1852, while Peet was in the East, talking the 
“Western Seminary Movement,” the Albany (New York) Asso- 
ciation of Congregationalists, issued a call for a general con- 
vention to be held to consider the problems of the western 
churches. The following resolutions, passed by the Associa- 
tion issuing a call for more denominational effort, indicate the 
primary motives of the Congregationalists. 


Resolved, that the association respectfully suggests to the Congrega- 
tional ministers and church members of the United States the propriety 
of holding a general convention . . . to consider the relation of the Con- 
gregational church polity to Home Missions and generally to the spread of 
the gospel in this country. 

The work of Home Missions is in danger of being compromised by 
the denominational spirit now rife in the West and by the relations of the 
American Home Missionary Society to slave holding churches . . . many 
of these views are entitled to much consideration and many are of the 
opinion that the Home Missionary Society is unequal in the distribution 
of its funds and that it is duly committed to the support of slave holding 
churches. Others ... less eminent for wisdom and piety are firm in the 
conviction that the American Home Missionary Society is administered 
with strict impartiality . . . that in sustaining pastors of slave holding 
churches it is doing its part for the removal of slavery.” 


One other question that was to be settled was whether benevo- 
lent funds should be used for the erection of churches.” 


The Illinois Association of Congregational churches sec- 


30 Ibid. 
31 Ibid. 
32 Resolutions of the committee, Prairie Herald, May 2, 1852. 
oo. Lbid. 
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onded the call for a convention, adding that it did not wish to 
pull away from the American Home Missionary Society.” 


When the Convention met at Albany, New York, in October, 
1852, the officers in charge were all western men activiely en- 
gaged in the organization of Congregationalism. Asa Turner, 
of Jowa, was elected moderator. L.S. Hobart and John C. Hol- 
brook were members of the executive committee. Resolutions 
passed did not mention slavery but they insisted that Congrega- 
tional churches and ministers in the West remain free from the 
control of presbyteries.” 


The letter of Peet to the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety secretaries announcing his acceptance of the position of 
financial agent for a seminary under the auspices of Congre- 
gationalism is significant of a new stage in the development of 
the “Western Seminary Movement.’ The idea of having theo- 
logical departments in colleges was abandoned. The Congrega- 
tionalists were not going to depend upon the Presbyterians to 
found a seminary. They would establish one of their own for 
the Northwest. As the Presbyterians had hoped to control 
through their Assembly an institution presumably for both Con- 
eregationalists and Presbyterians of the Northwest, the Con- 
eregationalists were going to have a seminary and they aimed 
to have “one good institution for all the Northwest.” 


The leading men connected with the establishment of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary were, with the exception of 
Stephen Peet, identified with the reorganization of Congrega- 
tionalism. The Seminary, although primarily supported by 
Congregationalists, was organized on a basis that would per- 
mit the co-operation of any churches interested. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Seminary was the outgrowth of the revival 
of Congregational consciousness, the way was left open for co- 
operation on a union plan if the Presbyterians became inter- 
ested. This fact is evident from the support of the Wisconsin 
Convention. Peet, having been identified with the pastorate 
of a Congregational church, having had experience in dealing 
with both denominations as an Agent of the American Home 


34 Ibid. 


oD Holbrook, Recollection of a Nonagenarian, p. 99. See also P. G. Mode, A 
Source Book for American Church History, p. 436. 


36 Supra, p. 185. 
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Missionary Society, and having also conducted the business of 
Beloit College without denominational friction, was well quali- 
fied to become the leader in the establishment of a seminary. 


When L. 8S. Hobart of Michigan, wrote his autobiography 
for the Record of the Class of 1837 (Yale), he claimed the credit 
for originating a movement in May, 1853, “which resulted in 
the establishment of the Chicago Theological Seminary.” He 
further claimed recognition for “conceiving the idea of the Sem- 
inary and first proposing it.”” Hobart may have written this 
in good conscience, but he evidently did not know that Peet 
made a trip to the East in May, 1852, for the purpose of inter- 
esting the ministers and college faculties in a “Western Sem- 
inary.’ He probably had not heard about a meeting which Peet 
called at Chicago in March, 1854, to consider plans for such an 
institution. Dr. Franklin D. Fisk, speaking at the Fifteenth 
Anniversary of the General Association of Illinois, had this to 
say about the organization of the Seminary: 


While our Michigan brethren were thinking and planning for a theo- 
logical school for their own state, similar thoughts were arising in the 
minds of some of the brethren of Illinois. Early in Mach, 1854, Rev. 
Stephen Peet, then pastor of the Congregational Church at Batavia... 
drove up to St. Charles to confer with the young pastor, ... Dr. Savage 
on a subject that had taken full possession of himself, the establishment 
of a theological seminary at or near Chicago for the church of our faith 
and order in the whole Northwest. As they talked and prayed over the 
matter they became fully convinced of the feasibility and wisdom of the 
general plan and that it should be realized as soon as possible. To this 
end they sent several letters to representative men in Illinois and Wis- 
consin in which they were invited to a conference on the subject, to be held 
in Chicago two weeks from that time at the office of the Congregational 
Herald. The seven men present at that meeting ... were: Rev. J. J. Miter 
of Wisconsin, Rev. Stephen Peet, Rev. J. C. Holbrook [editor of the Con- 
gregational Herald], Rev. H. Eggleston, Rev. G. S. F. Savage, Deacon 
Philo Carpenter [one of the owners of the Herald| and Rev. Geo. Perkins. 


Hobart was not present at this meeting. John C. Holbrook, 
writing to Peet’s son, Stephen D. Peet, in 1900, verified the state- 
ment of Dr. Fisk. 


37 Record of the Class of 1837, (Weaver Shipman Co., Pub.) John C. Holbrook 
explained that the idea that the Association of Michigan originated the 
plan of having the Seminary at Chicago was the result of misinterpreting 
an article by N. H. Eggleston to the New York Evangelist. Eggleston gave 
his own opinion rather than that of the association which he was report- 
ing. Cong. Herald, August 31, 1854. 

38 Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organization of the General Association of Illinois, 
(1844-1891), p. 40. 
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To him [Stephen Peet] is certainly due the origination [sic] of the enter- 
prise which has resulted in the establishment of this important institution. 
It was my privilege to be one of his confidential advisors and to cooperate 
with him in his work while I was editor of the Herald.” 


Holbrook was one of Peet’s intimate friends. He started 
life in his father’s publishing business at Battleboro, Vermont. 
While he was in Boston, engaged in the same kind of business, 
he heard Lyman Beecher and decided to enter the ministry at 
the first opportunity. Being dissuaded by his relatives from en- 
tering a theological seminary, he went to lowa where he engaged 
in farming and trading. After the death of his wife and son 
from exposures of the frontier life, he engaged in preaching. A 
physician friend took him for a long buggy ride through Wis- 
consin. At Milwaukee he heard Rev. John J. Miter preach, and 
met Peet. Peet took him to Potosi, Wisconsin, where the two 
held a revival. The friendly Agent secured for him the pastorate 
of a Home Missionary Presbyterian church at Dubuque, Iowa. 
When the church was about to be sold to satisfy a mortgage, 
Holbrook went East, secured some financial help from Congre- 
gational friends to pay the debt. To satisfy the donors and get 
rid of a ruling elder who insisted on running the business affairs, 
he turned the organization into a Congregational church. Peet 
preached his installation sermon and when the Wisconsin Agent 
became pastor at Batavia, Holbrook came and held revivals.” 


Holbrook resigned his Dubuque pastorate to accept the ac- 
tive editorship of the Congregational Herald the same year that 
Peet left Beloit for the church at Batavia. With the the repu- 
tation of having originated the idea of a national association for 
Congregationalists’ which resulted from the Albany Conven- 
tion, he was well fitted to become the team-mate of Peet in the 
organization of a seminary. In addition to his denominational 
activities, he was able, while acting editor of the Herald, to 
organize the New England Congregational Church in Chicago. 
His periodical became 1a medium for cultivating the seminary 
sentiment among the Congregationalists. 


After 1853 Peet’s name appeared on the front page of the 


39 John C. Holbrook, letter to Stephen D. Peet (Stockton, California, January 
18, 1900), Family Files. 


40 Holbrook, Recollections of a Nonagenarian. 


41 “Iowa Correspondent,” in Prairie Herald, May 18, 1852. See also, Recollec- 
tions of a Nonagenarian, p. 40. 
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Congregational Herald as the Corresponding Editor for Illin- 
ois. Rev. J. J. Miter of Milwaukee, was the Corresponding 
Editor for Wisconsin. Miter was one of the six men who met 
with Peet at Chicago to consider the Seminary. Evidently the 
names of the two men were used as regional representatives 
to promote the circulation of the paper. Since the men were 
used also in the meeting at Chicago to develop interest in the 
Seminary, they were no doubt recognized as influential leaders 
in their respective regions. 


Thirty-five years after Peet’s death, when Holbrook was 
an old man, he had pleasant memories and good impressions 
aril eet. 


I think that the idea of uniting the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches there in Wisconsin in one Convention originated and was fos- 
tered by him. He also was prominent in the movement for planting the 
college at Beloit and the Woman’s College at Rockford, Illinois which was 
decided upon at a convention in Beloit where I met him... Mr. Peet did 
a great work in Wisconsin. The Chicago Seminary is his monument. I 
admire his spirit of devotion . . . and I recall with great satisfaction my 
association with him.” 


Three men, Peet, Holbrook and Savage, arranged for a 
second conference at Chicago, to which they invited a large 
group, including Rev. L. S. Hobart of Michigan. Hobart 
worked hard to interest the Michigan Association in the “West- 
ern Seminary” project with an idea of locating it in that State. 
Three months after the first meeting—June 18, 1853—the Con- 
gregational Herald published an article by Hobart suggesting 
plans for the curriculum of the proposed seminary. They pro- 
vided for a residence course from four to six months of the 
year, supplemented by a correspondence course for the remain- 
ing months. Peet was in favor of this. He was also in favor 
of the additional suggestion made at the second convention by 
Holbrook: to add a reading course for the older ministers who 
could not become resident students.” 


In June, 1854, Peet left his Batavia pastorate to devote 
his entire time in raising funds for the proposed seminary at 
a salary of $1200. In the following September he was made 


42 John C. Holbrook, letter to Stephen D. Peet, (January 18, 1900). 


43 Quarter Centennial of the Chicago Theological Seminary (1879), p. 14 f. 
See also, Congregational Herald, June 18, 1853. 
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President of the Board of Directors.” Friends of the institu- 
tion counted on the support of 380 churches of the Northwest. 
At first it was thought that there were not enough co-operating 
churches to guarantee its support but he pushed on in the face 
of difficulties and criticisms as he had always done. In the win- 
ter he made a trip to New England and returned with pledges 
totaling fifty thousand dollars. In addition to this he had inter- 
viewed prospective men for positions on the faculty” 


It was natural that Peet would think of Chicago as the 
proper location for a seminary. The village of Batavia, Illinois, 
which is now near the suburban area gave him an opportunity 
to associate with Chicago Congregationalists. In 1853 he was 
moderator of the council which organized the North Congre- 
gational church, of which his friend Holbrook, the editor of 
the Congregational Herald became the pastor.” 


The matter of having a seminary for the Congregational- 
ists was considered practically settled after a committee meet- 
ing in Chicago June 12, 1854. Peet was chairman of this com- 
mittee which provided for a convention of Congregational min- 
isters of the Northwest to be held on September 26 for final 
organization.. The convention met according to schedule “to 
consider the propriety of ratifying what had already been done 
toward the establishment of a theological seminary in this city.” 
Before fifty-four ministers and twenty lay delegates, represent- 
ing Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and Missouri, 
Peet made the proposals of his committee. Since he had al- 
ready, three months before, resigned his Batavia pastorate to 
accept a position raising funds, it is clear that he expected no 
serious opposition on the part of the convention. 


Peet’s long speech in connection with the proposals reveals 
important facts in connection with the history of the institu- 
tion. Reviewing the history of the desire for theological instruc- 
tion in the West he said that most of the colleges had contem- 
plated theological departments and some had had endowments 


44 Quarter Centennial, p. 14 f. 

45 John C. Holbrook, ““A Great Loss,” a clipping from the Congregational Herald, 
March 29, 1855, Peet Family Files. 

46 “Organization of the North Congregational Church in Chicago,” Congrega- 
tional Herald, June 18, 1853. 

47 Stephen Peet, “Chicago Theological Seminary,” Congregational Herald, Sep- 
tember 21, 1854, p. 2. 
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for the purpose but “it is now understood however that all the 
colleges with which we are connected, with possibly one excpe- 
tion, are ready to relinquish the design of theological depart- 
ments and leave theological education to be provided for in a 
single central institution, or if need be two.” 


In 1852 the pastor-elect of the First Congregational Church 
in Beloit was elected professor of theology in Beloit College. 
It was thought that this would be the beginning of a theological 
department in which Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
would unite. But the call to both offices was declined and there 
was no further attempt to establish a department in the College 
for religious instruction on a professional basis.” 


In the speech before the convention Peet went on to say 
that the Congregationalists would have been willing to co-oper- 
ate with the proposed Galena seminary had its New School Pres- 
byterian friends not announced to their General Assembly that 
they wished to make it an institution “under the auspices of the 
Constitutional Presbyterian Church.” The Galena Seminary 
was actually established and it had been in operation two years 
when a decision was made to move it to Chicago. When the 
Presbyterians heard of the action of Peet’s committee in June 
and learned that definite steps were being taken by the Con- 
eregationalists they were alarmed lest the Galena location would 
put them to some disadvantage in the competition for students. 


In spite of Peet’s declaration that the Congregationalists 
had been ‘‘shut out in their [Presbyterian] plans,” the conven- 
tion declared that it was still willing to co-operate but that the 
Presbyterians should make the advance. The proposals includ- 
ed the purchase of a two story brick building on the corner of 
Indiana and Dearborn Streets. This would provide a chapel 
and four class rooms involving a cost of twelve thousand dol- 
lars. Evidently the $25,000 endowment which Peet was able 
to report was to be used for operating expenses as it was recom- 
mended -that the sum needed for purchase be borrowed and re- 
paid on the installment plan. It was further recommended that 


48 “Theological Seminary Convention,” Congregational Herald, September 28, 
1854 
49 A. S. Kedzie, Chicago Theological Seminary, Historical Sketch (1879) p. 5. 
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a campaign be launched for $100,000 the major part of which 
was to be raised “Principally in the West.’” 


On the day of Peet’s return from the East, March 14, 1855, 
he sent out letters to the members of the Board, asking for a 
meeting on March 27. In that meeting he intended to lay before 
them his plans and announce the results of his eastern campaign. 
Exhausted by the long journey in winter, he fell sick with pneu- 
monia and died in Chicago, March 21. He did not have time to 
reach home, and his daughter, Martha, was the only member 
of the family to reach him before he passed away.” 


Mrs. Peet was told that his illness was not serious. Her 
diary, a part of which was written on the steamer enroute from 
Milwaukee to Chicago, records the prayer she made for her hus- 
band and the great sadness that struck her when she beheld the 
window of the sick room raised high, indicating to her that she 
had arrived too late. Her prayers, out of a deeply devout life, 
had always been with him in his work. She had encouraged 
him in efforts to establish a theological seminary at Beloit, and 
no doubt was as much interested in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. When he was in the East, raising funds for Beloit, 
she recorded in her diary: 


Reflecting upon the contemplated theological seminary this morning, 
the great object came before me in a vision. I felt God had established 
the gospel as a means of salvation to a lost world and to proclaim it to all 
the earth, great must be the company that publish it, and great efforts must 
be made to prepare those who engage in the work. The cause of educa- 
tion to this end presented a greater importance than ever before to my 
mind. I could vision the first elementary branches and the higher course 
up and the profession of theology as so many wheels within a [clock?] 
all moving forward to the building up of Christ’s Kingdom.” 


Funeral services were conducted at Beloit, Wisconsin, by 


50 “Theological Seminary Convention,’ Congregational Herald, September 28, 
1854. 11 


The intention here is to tell the story of Peet’s participation in the or- 
ganization of the Seminary. A complete account of the organization of the 
Institution is told by a member of the first Board of Trustees: A. S. Kedzie, 
Chicago Theological Seminary (1879). 


51 “Rev. Stephen Peet,” a manuscript copy written for the Congregational Re- 
view, September, 1870, Family Files. 


52 Mrs. Stephen Peet’s Diary. She did not keep the Diary consistently. There 
are but twenty-eight pages of the poorly written document. It is of little 
historical value being for the most part a series of meditations. Family Files. 
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his friend, the Rev. John C. Holbrook. On the tombstone in 
Beloit Cemetery is inscribed: 


Rey. Stephen Peet, 
Born, Sandgate, Vermont, Feb. 20, 1797 
Died, Chicago, Illinois, March 21, 1855 


For thirty years a minister of the gospel. A pioneer in the Bethel cause. 
Frontier missionary, pastor in Ohio and Wisconsin. Home Missionary 
Superintendent and organizer of many churches in this state. One of the 
originators and most ardent friends of Beloit College. Financial agent 
and president of the board of directors of Chicago Theological Seminary 
at the time of his death. 


Erected by the ministers of the Northwest. 
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